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Executive summary 

Background 

LSDA has been investigating the career paths taken by apprentices after they complete 
their training, and the extent to which the method of learning in apprenticeships has been 
influential in their future success. This was a small-scale investigation conducted in 
2004/05, which concentrated on the views of people who had generally had good 
experiences of apprenticeship training and career progression. Nevertheless, the 
research suggests that apprenticeship training can lead to many positive outcomes in 
terms of career progression, which could be usefully explored in a larger study. 

Key findings 

Destinations on completion of an apprenticeship 

Length of stay 

The majority of former apprentices remained in employment with the organisation that 
sponsored their training. This was true for newly qualified staff and those who had 
completed their training over a decade ago. 

Valuing loyalty and skills 

Employers encouraged their qualified apprentices to stay with the organisation and 
rewarded their loyalty through internal promotion opportunities. Consequently, former 
apprentices are in post at all levels in some organisations, notably at senior levels. 

Longer-term reasons for training apprenticeships offer 

Employers in large companies and in some sectors offered apprenticeships not only to 
address immediate skills needs in a particular role but also to equip their younger 
employees to progress to other roles at a later stage. 

Differences in progression opportunities 

As may be expected, more opportunities for progression are available in larger 
organisations and in some sectors. Differences in career progression pathways are also 
apparent across different sectors. It is common practice in retail, for example, for staff 
wanting to progress in careers in retail to move between outlets and different-sized 
companies, whereas in engineering, progression is possible within one organisation. 

Some sectors have sub-sectors with earlier progression opportunities, especially where 
there is a greater focus on management. 

The majority of former apprentices stay within their original sector with some frameworks, 
enabling progression within the sector, for example within care into nursing. There is 
some difference by sector supported by the generic characteristics of some frameworks. 

Some sectors, such as hair and beauty therapy, offer more flexible working for women 
with childcare responsibilities, enabling better retention of the skills base. 

Transition to self-employment 

LSDA analysis of the Labour Force Survey 1 indicated that former apprentices were more 
likely to become self-employed than their non-apprentice peers. 



1 The Labour Force Survey is a quarterly sample survey of 60,000 households living at private 
addresses in Great Britain. It provides information on the UK labour market that can then be used 
to develop, manage, evaluate and report on labour market policies. The questionnaire design, 
sample selection and interviewing are carried out by the Office for National Statistics. More 
information is available at www.statisti cs.gov.uk/STATBAS E/Source.asp?vlnk=358&More=Y 
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Contribution of apprenticeship to career progression 

Apprenticeship components 

Providers, employers, and current and former apprentices thought that the rigour, 
coverage and transferability of National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) provided a basis 
for skills development, further learning and career progression. 

Technical Certificates (or their earlier equivalents) were valued because they provided 
underpinning knowledge and a theoretical basis for further learning. 

Communication was thought to be the most important key skill, providing increased 
confidence and access to further learning. Older employees who lack key skills were seen 
to have fewer career or further training opportunities. 

Apprenticeship approach - a package of skills and experience 

The mix of on-the-job and off-the-job learning, combining theoretical and competence- 

based components through practical experience in the workplace, was seen to be 

invaluable in the development of apprentices and their access to later career 

opportunities. 

Hands-on experience was highly valued, and the practice of placing apprentices 
alongside more experienced colleagues was seen to be an important way for them to 
develop technical and social skills. 

The main factor linking apprenticeships to later career success was the level of 
involvement of the employer in the design and delivery of the training. 

The quality of training was important, however, as high-quality training creates engaged 
learners who may then go on and broaden their knowledge. 

/Access to career planning and support 

The value of information provided within a school context 

Current apprentices valued the information provided within a school context by learning 
providers and employers about the possible careers that could be entered via an 
apprenticeship on leaving education. However, providers often remarked on the difficulty 
of being able to get into schools to give this information. 

Building relationships 

Providers and employers in the research were seeking to build a relationship between 
apprentices and employers, to help match learners’ aspirations to future employment 
opportunities. This was seen to encourage apprentices to remain with their employer on 
completion of their apprenticeship, enabling a return on the employers’ investment in 
training while helping learners to achieve future success in the sector. 

Having ready access to training opportunities 

Former apprentices employed within organisations with structured continuing 
professional development (CPD) processes appeared to have more ready access to 
training opportunities provided within and external to their workplace. This had enabled 
structured career progression within their chosen sectors. 

Participation in further education and training 

Development of a training mindset 

Apprenticeship training was seen by providers, employers and current and former 
apprentices to create the desire for further learning and the ability to undertake it. 
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Progression in further education 

Progression to higher-level education and training was evident in some cases, as was 
taking occupationally-specific qualifications at the same level to develop a rounded skills 
base. 

Support for progression 

Support for progression varied by the size of employer. Large organisations were less 
likely to see completion of an Advanced Apprenticeship as an end-point, encouraging 
progression into further and higher education. Small businesses are not routinely able to 
support apprentices financially to undertake further education or training, or to support 
them by allowing them more time away from the workplace. 

Support for participation in further learning varied by occupational sector, with some 
sectors less willing or able to accommodate access to continued study due, for example, 
to shift patterns or irregular patterns of work. 

Barriers to progression 

Barriers to participation in further learning included: 

• lack of the availability of further or higher education and training in some 
geographical areas 

• lack of appropriate provision in some sectors 

• lack of flexibility in working patterns and learning provision 

• the gap between competency-based and academic programmes being too large 
for former apprentices to bridge; this included the qualifications required for entry 
to higher education and the style of learning and assessment favoured within 
academia. 

Additional support for progression 

Some employers were providing additional activity to support the trainee’s future career 
progression, such as: 

• matching progression through the framework(s) with management training 

• enabling apprentices to gain chartered status on completion of their technician- 
level programme 

• ensuring apprentices experience a wide range of roles within their training 

• mentoring by senior colleagues and the practice of senior colleagues taking 
apprentices under their wing and training them as their successors 

• placing emphasis on interpersonal skills development, including team building 
exercises, mentoring, activity weekends, etc 

• embedding apprentices firmly in the employment structure. 

Recommendations 
Commitment of employers 

• The full and active support of employers to apprenticeship training is key to 
ensuring that trainees go on to achieve full and interesting careers. Employers’ 
commitment may be increased by promoting the long-term advantages that 
apprenticeship training can bring to their organisations, such as employee loyalty, 
staff retention and a motivated workforce, as well as occupational competence 
and skills development. 

• The Learning and Skills Council (LSC), Sector Skills Development Agency (SSDA), 
Sector Skills Councils (SSCs), Association of Learning Providers (ALP) and 
Association of Colleges (AoC) should work together to get this message across. 
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• The support and example of employers and their colleagues is extremely 
important in enhancing the employability of apprentices and their access to 
career progression. However, training for people taking on this supporting role 
was rarely available. 

• The Department for Education and Skills (DfES) and LSC could support this 
development further, and encourage providers to ensure that training and 
support materials are routinely available to those taking on the role of mentor, to 
ensure that it is effectively fulfilled to the benefit of the apprentice and wider 
organisation. 

Progression into further learning 

• Many apprentices in the research progressed to further learning supported by 
their employers. However, the lack of suitable provision at Level 4, and the 
difficulty of bridging the occupational competency and academic programme 
divide, were said to limit progression in some circumstances. Access to existing 
provision could also be problematic for a full-time employee when delivered 
according to a traditional timetable. 

• Articulation between the qualifications gained during apprenticeship training and 
other qualifications needs to be secured to improve progression routes. The LSC, 
SSCs, and Qualifications and Curriculum Authority (QCA) should work together to 
ensure appropriate provision with flexible delivery. 

‘Fit for purpose’ apprenticeship programmes 

• One of the major ways of increasing employer commitment to apprenticeships is 
to ensure that the programmes are ‘fit for purpose’, and meet employers’ needs, 
both in terms of content and delivery. This is also likely, in turn, to improve 
retention, achievement and success rates. The SSDA and SSCs should ensure 
that the components of the apprenticeship are appropriate, and delivered in the 
most effective way. 

• Career progression and engagement in further learning is influenced by the 
quality of training experience during the apprenticeship. Continued efforts must 
therefore be made and supported by LSC, SSDA, ALI, ALP, AoC and other key 
stakeholders to increase quality in work-based learning (WBL). 

Additional elements 

• The importance of the development of interpersonal and social skills within 
apprenticeship training should be recognised by providers and employers and 
supported where possible, for example by encouraging the establishment of 
apprenticeship forums or team building activities. 

• There is a need to ensure that apprenticeships are recognised as a model of 
formation training that takes time - apprentices need to mature, practise their 
skills and gain work experience. Too much emphasis can be placed within the 
current system on making sure apprentices are productive workers as quickly as 
possible. This research shows that long-term gains can accrue from a more 
patient approach. 

Information, advice and guidance 

• Information, advice and guidance should be used more effectively to inform 
young people of the range of options available to them, including the potential 
career benefits of engaging in an apprenticeship. It is therefore crucial to ensure 
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that young people have access to informed and impartial information. Making 
sure that young people are taking the most appropriate option given their 
ambitions, interests and abilities may also decrease the number of ‘false starts’. 

It is recommended that Connexions and Careers Services work in partnership with 
SSDA and the individual SSCs to map potential career paths stemming from 
apprenticeships. This information should then be communicated to young people 
within schools and colleges, and given the same status as information on other 
available pathways. 

Business acumen 

• Self-employment was often considered to be a desirable but sometimes daunting 
option by former and current apprentices. The inclusion of entrepreneurship 
within the school curriculum and apprenticeship training could help young people 
develop some necessary business acumen to allow them to realise any ambitions 
of self-employment. It would also enable them to contribute to the ‘bottom line’ of 
any company through having a better understanding of business processes. 
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Background and methodology 



Background 

The government’s Skills Strategy 2 emphasises the importance of ensuring that 
apprenticeships offer an effective and high-quality route to young people. Apprenticeships 
should raise the technical qualifications and skills available in the labour force and 
enable trainees to gain access to fulfilling employment and further learning. 

People who took part in apprenticeships over the past decade are now likely to be well 
established in the workforce, operating in many different roles and levels of 
responsibility. Some may still be working for the company that sponsored their 
apprenticeship. Others may have moved on in quite unexpected directions, perhaps 
changing occupation, moving into higher education or running a business. 

LSDA has been investigating the career opportunities available to apprentices after they 
complete their training, and whether the method of learning in apprenticeships has been 
influential in their future success. 

The experiences of former apprentices could provide valuable insight into the long-term 
effect of this learning route on career and life chances. Prospective apprentices, their 
parents, providers and employers may benefit from finding out about these experiences 
and the pluses and minuses of apprenticeships as a basis for career development. 

The project investigated: 

• what careers apprenticeship training secures access to 

• whether the method and quality of the learning experience in apprenticeships 
supports employability and access to future careers. 

Methodology 

There is a lack of reliable, nationally held information about destinations and progression 
routes from apprenticeship training, and so identifying a sample of former apprentices to 
survey proved to be very difficult. Initially, contact was made with providers and 
employers, who in turn provided contacts with former apprentices. The Labour Force 
Survey was also interrogated to identify data and possible trends about the career 
trajectories of people who had completed apprenticeships. While the project findings 
need to be seen in this modest context, they provide some insight into the possibilities 
that apprenticeships provide and are an indication of what further research needs to be 
undertaken in this area. 

Survey 

It was decided to select a sample of providers and employers who were likely to 
demonstrate good practice in the delivery of apprenticeships, and to investigate what 
former apprentices could achieve working in a supportive environment. A questionnaire 
was sent to a sample of 164 WBL providers and employers with some involvement in 
apprenticeship programmes to gather information on the career paths of apprentices. 

The sample was drawn from firms who had been involved in the National Training 
Awards, and from previous studies investigating good practice in apprenticeships. 



2 DfES (2003). 21st century skills: realising our potential. London: Department for Education and 
Skills. 
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The employers were asked to comment on the career paths of employees who had 
previously completed an apprenticeship within their company, their current position in the 
organisational structure, progression opportunities and access to further learning through 
work. They were also asked to comment on the career paths of employees who had been 
recruited after completing an apprenticeship elsewhere. 

The WBL providers were asked about their experience of the career progression of former 
learners, whether they had any career planning processes in place for learners, short- 
term and longer-term destinations (if known) and whether and why contact was retained 
with former apprentices. 

Completed questionnaires were returned from 19 employers and 14 providers, although 
these roles were not always distinctive, with some employers with a training arm 
completing both sections. The employers ranged in sector and size, with four small, four 
medium and 11 large companies responding. Providers responded from across a range 
of sectors. (See Appendices 1 and 2 for full details of the respondents.) 

Interviews 

On the basis of the responses to the questionnaire, 12 interviews were carried out with 
providers and employers demonstrating interesting or innovative practice in supporting 
the career progression of people who had formerly undertaken an apprenticeship. There 
was a focus on apprenticeships completed since the introduction of the Modern 
Apprenticeship in 1994. The majority of the interviews were face-to-face and lasted 
approximately 60 to 90 minutes. 

In addition to the likelihood of discovering good practice, occupational sector, company 
size and location were taken into account when selecting the organisations to visit. 

Face-to-face interviews and focus groups were held with 22 former apprentices and 27 
current apprentices within the organisations visited. The interviews explored views on the 
contribution of the apprenticeship to career progression, the level of support available for 
progression and their aspirations for their future careers. 

It was important to establish when the interviewees had completed their apprenticeships. 
If completed before 1994, when the Modern Apprenticeship system was introduced, it 
was necessary to find out what the training programme had included and how it was 
delivered in order to assess its comparability with the current apprenticeship system. It 
was also important to establish the level of programme undertaken. The majority of 
interviewees had completed an Advanced Modern Apprenticeship (AMA) or equivalent. 
(See Appendix 3 for further details of the respondents.) 

The Labour Force Survey 

A thorough search was made of databases. The Labour Force Survey proved to be the 
most complete source of information to provide a broad level analysis of the current 
labour market position of people who have previously completed an apprenticeship, 
examining their employment status, pay and working conditions, occupational area, and 
so on. Data analysis was conducted using selected variables from the Labour Force 
Survey 2001-2004. 3 The analysis was also able to take into account the career paths of 
people who are at different stages of their career following the completion of an 
apprenticeship and to compare this progression to other peer groups, including those 
who have not undertaken any form of apprenticeship, or those with Level 2 qualifications 
and below, or Level 3 qualifications and above. 



3 See note 1. 
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Age bands for the analysis were used to distinguish former apprentices who would have 
undertaken a Modern Apprenticeship 4 and those who would have undertaken their 
apprenticeship before the introduction of Modern Apprenticeships in 1994. The age 
bands were then further subdivided to allow an analysis of any difference between age 
group in relation to career trajectory (Table 1). 



Programme type 


Years covered 


Age band 


Modern Apprenticeship or 
apprenticeship 


1997-2005 


16-24 


Modern Apprenticeship 


1994-1996 


25-27 


Trade apprenticeship 


1986- 1993 


28-35 


Trade apprenticeship 


1980-1985 


36-41 


Trade apprenticeship 


Before 1979 


42+ 



Table 1. Types of apprenticeship, by years covered and age range 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 

It should be noted that some respondents to the survey may have been on various forms 
of government-supported youth training before 1994 but may have interpreted this as 
being on an apprenticeship programme. This may also apply to respondents on training 
schemes after 1994 as the introduction of the Modern Apprenticeship was phased in 
over a period of several years, for example, at Level 2, from Youth Training to National 
Traineeship in 1996, and then to Foundation Modern Apprenticeship in 1997; at Level 3, 
the Modern Apprenticeship was introduced in 1994, becoming the Advanced Modern 
Apprenticeship in 1997. However, some high-quality youth training programmes 
resembled traditional apprenticeships in that they required employer commitment, 
opportunities to study at college, well-structured and monitored on-the-job training and 
employee status. 



4 Following the reforms in May 2004, the Modern Apprenticeships underwent a change in 
terminology. The Foundation Modern Apprenticeships (FMAs) were renamed ‘Apprenticeships (at 
Level 2)’ and Advanced Modern Apprenticeships (AMAs) were renamed Advanced Apprenticeships. 
With regard to the data analysis and interviews with former apprentices the former terms normally 
apply, while the new terminology applies for current apprentices. 
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Research findings 

Destinations on completion of an apprenticeship 
Length of time with original employer 



Key findings about destinations on completion of an apprenticeship: 

• Most former apprentices stay with their original employer. 

• Former apprentices are seen by employers to be appropriately qualified for 
their specific organisation. 

• Former apprentices exhibited loyalty to their original employer and this was 
encouraged and rewarded by internal promotion opportunities. 

• The initial motivation or rationale behind an offer or the commencement of 
training affected career progression. 

• There was a difference in length of stay with original employer by sector. For 
example, in retail there is a practice of apprentices moving between outlets 
and different-sized employers to progress their careers; in engineering, 
stability and progression is possible within one organisation. 

• There was a difference by size of employer regarding former apprentice length 
of stay, with more opportunities available for progression in larger 
organisations. 



V7ew of apprenticeships as a long-term investment 

The majority of former apprentices within the research had stayed with the organisation 
that had sponsored their training. This was the case for both newly qualified staff and 
those who had been with the same company for 12 years or more. This finding is 
supported by the LSDA analysis of the Labour Force Survey, which revealed that former 
apprentices were more likely to have been with their current employer for more than five 
years than their peers who had not undertaken apprenticeship training. 

Employers were quick to recognise the importance of retaining their trainees, and often 
provided opportunities for progression to ensure that this came about, particularly if the 
apprenticeship programme had been delivered in-house. Benefits of the training included 
that the former apprentice was now appropriately qualified to a company standard, which 
could not be guaranteed if the training was delivered elsewhere. Employers who were 
committed to apprenticeships saw this as a long-term investment for the company and 
the individual. 

A large motor vehicle manufacturing company (E18) ensures that all its trainees use 
‘product supportive material’ enabling learners to be trained on brand new vehicles and 
state-of-the-art material. This focused training using their own resources ‘equips them 
[apprentices] to do the job’. This is said to be a ‘true measurable currency of training’ 
making the investment of time and money in the apprenticeship training worthwhile. An 
outside provider is not seen to be able to provide this level of quality, as the training is 
delivered directly for the company with no profit margins. There is also total commitment 
to the learners, as the employer wants them to finish their training for the benefit of the 
company. They seek to retain their apprentices and hold a graduation ceremony to 
recognise and encourage completion. 

This view of apprenticeships as a long-term investment was echoed within another large 
company, which had initially offered apprenticeships to improve the competence and 
interpersonal skills of young employees. The company also offered apprenticeships 
‘because we are looking for potential stars of the future’. Taking on trainees was a 
chance to ‘preview’ their work, reliability and level of commitment to the company, while 
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equipping the young person with skills vital for working effectively in an office 
environment. In this way the training allowed the employer to identify trainees with long- 
term career potential and at the same time equipped the younger workforce with 
necessary skills. 

Place of apprentices within organisational structure 

The practice of retaining and promoting former apprentices meant that they were often in 
posts at every level of an organisation, in a diverse range of departments and always at 
senior levels. In one medium-sized electrical contractor visited, three of the company 
directors were former apprentices, having been trained in the 1980s. 

The transition into management was common for the majority of former apprentices in a 
large international engineering company and in a local government organisation: 

(There is) a strong mix (of former apprentices) at all levels, however many have 
moved into leadership and management roles. Indeed, more than 60% of the senior 
management team are ex-apprentices, including the senior vice president for 
manufacture. 

(E2) 

Some come to do an apprenticeship, they are trained, and they are now elevated to a 
position where they are managing somebody else. They manage a person that for a 
period has been their mentor. To be honest, to do that is quite something, I think. 

(E16) 



Good career progression opportunities were also available to apprentices who had 
trained within smaller and medium-sized companies. Apprentices often became multi- 
skilled, and many moved into supervisory or management roles. 

£14 is a family-owned company and it is their policy to get people in from the bottom 
and build and reward loyalty - they have never hired anyone in at a top level. From 
the first interview at 16 a long-term career progression plan is laid out to the trainee 
by the manager in terms of this is where you will be in x years. A former apprentice 
commented that joining the company was like joining a family. 

(Contracts director at E14, a former electrical engineering apprentice, who began 

training in early to mid-1980s) 

The LSDA analysis of the Labour Force Survey indicated that apprentices of all ages who 
received their training pre-1994 and post-1994 are more likely to be in management, 
foreman or supervisory positions than their non-apprenticeship peers. While former 
Modern Apprentices are less likely to be managers but more likely to be foremen or 
supervisors, this may be because they are at a relatively young age and at an early stage 
in their career. 

Factors supporting apprentices’ decision to stay with employer 
Most former apprentices with large employers had remained with their employer since 
completing their training because of the size of the company and the opportunities this 
provided to broaden their experience base and diversify into other work roles. It was 
common practice among the organisations involved in the research to advertise internal 
vacancies on a notice board or via the company intranet to highlight opportunities. This 
was said to support staff retention and encourage the diversification of staff expertise. In 
some large companies career maps were available to download from the intranet 
showing different stages in career paths, for example, the qualifications and job roles 
that could lead to becoming a team leader in engineering. 
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The practice of internal promotion provided a good reason for former and current 
apprentices to stay with their employers. It was often recognised that the apprenticeship 
had equipped them with the skills to gather knowledge and experience, and so enabled 
further progression. Internal promotion also meant that there were numerous role models 
within the companies for the current apprentices to aspire to, and to enable them to see 
how others with similar educational and training experience had achieved success. 

Performance and salary reviews, particularly when conducted near to completion of 
training, also appear to aid retention. One college-based provider encouraged employers 
to undertake such reviews, which are by no means common practice in all organisations, 
and ensured that early discussions were held with the company to ascertain the wage 
structure and support for training that was in place. In one motor vehicle manufacturing 
network it was recognised that failing to acknowledge the new status of recently qualified 
trainees by increasing their salary left them open to being poached by other companies 
who valued the quality of the training but did not necessarily want to commit to doing it 
themselves. 

Loyalty to employer 

Former apprentices noted reasons other than opportunities for career progression and 
financial reward for staying with their original employer. Many had joined their 
organisation straight from school and expressed feelings of comfort and stability in their 
current location. Many had also built up long-standing friendships with those they had 
trained alongside. Employers and apprentices, both former and current, mentioned 
loyalty time and time again. Former apprentices were often strongly loyal to their 
employer who had supported them through their training and ‘wanted to pay the 
company back’ for the time and energy that had been invested in them. 

Impact of company rationale for training on career progression 

Certainly in the short term, career progression appears to vary by sector, size of employer 
and the employers’ original reason for taking on the apprentice. Providers commented 
that in some smaller companies employers saw the apprenticeship as equipping the 
young person to fulfil a particular role, such as sales assistant or nursing home carer. In 
these circumstances, there may be little opportunity to broaden the role, diversify into 
other areas or progress up the career ladder. Some small employers simply could not 
provide apprentices with the opportunity to progress, as other roles were already filled. 

Some employers, mostly larger ones, were taking a more innovative approach. They saw 
the apprenticeship as addressing immediate skills shortages in a particular role, but also 
equipping the trainee with a wider portfolio of skills to enable progression at a later stage. 

Advantages of retaining former apprentices 

As stated by an employer of a large meat processing company (E3) within the engineering 
sector, the advantages of employing former apprentices included that they: 

• already knew the company and were aware of its needs 

• were likely to be loyal 

• had already established a working relationship with the company. 

A hairdressing employer and trainer echoed this, commenting that former apprentices: 

Tend to know the operating methods of an organisation , they have built relationships 
with customers and can identify that an organisation that has trained them is more 
likely to re-commit to continued development. 

(E7/P5) 
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A large office supplies employer (E12) thought the advantages of retaining former 
apprentices were threefold: 



• You know that they have done some learning and development since leaving 
school or college. 

• They have hopefully completed their qualification and achieved a national 
standard. 

• It helps to develop a good attitude and approach to work. 

A housing group stated that the short-term advantages of employing apprentices trained 
within the organisation and their inherent suitability to their jobs was because: 

They understand the businesses strategy, aims and objectives, as well as specialist 
systems and working methods so reducing the amount of training time for the new 
manager. They know the business structure and the staff and can ‘hit the ground 
running’ almost straight away. They will already have been trained to (our) standards. 

(E19) 

A minority of employers thought that there could be disadvantages in employing former 
apprentices, in that they may: 

• have become entrenched into a set culture that may not reflect how their 
employer wants to operate (they would then also find it difficult to move 
successfully to a new a employer) 

• become apathetic, taking the employer for granted 

• be complacent. 

Retention and progression within sectors 



Key findings about retention and progression within sectors: 

• Although most apprentices continue to work in their original sector this is not the 
case universally. Notably, retail apprentices may go on to work in the hospitality 
sector. However, this move is supported by the generic characteristics of the 
retail framework. 

• Some frameworks, for instance the care sector, enable progression within the 
sector, for example into nursing. 

• Some sectors have sub-sectors with earlier progression opportunities, especially 
where there is a greater focus on management. 

• Some sectors may offer more flexible working for women with childcare 
responsibilities, enabling better retention of the skills base. 

• LSDA analysis of the Labour Force Survey indicated that former apprentices were 
more likely to become self-employed than their non-apprentice peers. 



Career progression within sectors 

The evidence from the study suggests that most apprentices continue to be employed 
within their original sector. This may be due to apprentices, providers and employers 
believing in the wide potential for career progression offered by apprenticeship training, 
which put in place a firm foundation of skills. 

This was evidenced both by the number of former apprentices holding management 
positions and by the diverse range of roles held by former apprentices. Providers 
supported this perception by advertising frameworks as entry points to long-term careers 
and showing induction videos outlining opportunities available. 
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Examples of tangential progression included: 



• apprenticeship training in care providing an entry point to nursing 

• hairdressing apprentices whose career paths included teaching, fashion styling 
and management, and former apprentices becoming self-employed, working in a 
variety of diverse contexts, including television and on cruise liners. 

In retail in particular, employees may stay in the sector but move to different firms. It was 
said within retail that if the trainee stayed in the sector for a year there was a strong 
possibility the employee would remain in the sector for life. Former apprentices, however, 
were seen to change jobs a lot, especially between different sizes of store in order to 
progress their career, as fewer opportunities for progression exist within smaller stores. 
This had led to a ‘zigzagging’ pattern, with former apprentices and their ambitious non- 
apprentice peers moving from the shop floor in a large store to line management and 
supervisory positions in a small store, then back to supervisor level in a large store before 
going on to manage a small store. 

Former retail apprentices were also seen to need to be geographically mobile to progress 
to their best advantage. This was also true within other sectors including the print sector, 
where a predominance of small companies across a disparate geographic area meant 
that local opportunities were restricted. 

While it was thought that there was currently little difference in progression between 
former apprentices and their peers in retail, apprentices in some larger stores had been 
fast-tracked to management positions as the apprenticeship training had expanded their 
abilities and flexibility. A large food retailer had reported to their SSC that the 
apprenticeship framework equips the individual with 70% of the skills needed to progress 
to management. 

This was also seen in the motor vehicle customer service sub-sector, which had a fast 
progression path because of the desirability of staff at higher levels within the 
organisation holding certain core capacities: 

Parts advisors are ‘hard to get hold of. Not many learners apply to undertake this 
training and when they do start the programme they tend to become very good at the 
job quite quickly and progress through to parts manager. There are opportunities to 
progress to management level, and this is supported by the training. For example, the 
framework includes IT and management-based units. Technicians, on the other hand, 
tend to stay in this role and refine their skills for some time. 

(E18) 



Movement across sectors 

The study identified some movement of former apprentices from business administration 
moving across to customer service, probably because their core skills apply across 
sectors and contexts. The director of a training company commented that she 
recommended young people who were undecided about their career choice to do a 
business administration or customer services apprenticeship, as this provided the skills 
needed in many occupations. This demonstrates that these programmes are valued for 
their flexibility, as those taking them can then move on to a diverse range of future 
occupations: 

I think that it opens many routes in general office work as it has built up my 
knowledge on communication, how to work well in a team, how to prioritise my work 
and come up with systems of working. 

(Recent business administration apprentice) 
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A degree of ‘poaching’ of qualified apprentices was thought to be taking place from the 
retail sector to other parts of the service sector, such as hospitality, banking and 
automotive retail. This was again thought to be because of the highly desired transferable 
skills base of the apprentices. Within hospitality it was said to be relatively usual for 
former retail apprentices to move into the pub trade at management levels. 

Former and current apprentices were recognising this opportunity for flexibility. A couple 
of former apprentices who had undertaken an electrical apprenticeship in the 1980s had 
done so because their families had advised them that apprenticeship training as an 
electrician was a good basis for working in other trades, as the skills were transferable. 
Current engineering and business administration apprentices gave similar reasons for 
their choice of sector. 

The LSDA analysis of the Labour Force Survey showed that former apprentices of all ages 
from 16 to retirement were more likely to be based within skilled trade occupations 
compared with non-apprentices. Supporting this, Table 2 displays the 10 most common 
occupations in England for Labour Force Survey respondents who have completed an 
apprenticeship and their non-apprenticeship peers. The most common occupation for 
former apprentices is electrician or electrical fitter, while for their non-apprentice peers it 
is sales and retail assistant. The results would imply that former apprentices continue to 
develop a career within their chosen trade, applying the skills gained during their training. 



Most common 
occupations for 
former apprentices 
(both pre-1994 and 
post-1994) 


Percentage in 
occupation 


Most common 
occupations for 
individuals without an 
apprenticeship 


Percentage in 
occupation 


Electricians, electrical 
fitters 


4.49 


Sales and retail 
assistants 


4.69 


Carpenters and 
joiners 


4.11 


General office 
assistants or clerks 


2.60 


Metal working 
production and 
maintenance fitter 


4.05 


Accounts wages clerk, 
bookkeeper 


2.36 


Production works and 

maintenance 

managers 


3.64 


Cleaners, domestics 


2.25 


Motor mechanics, 
auto engineers 


3.06 


Care assistants and 
home carers 


2.19 


Plumbing, heating and 
ventilating engineers 


2.90 


Marketing and sales 
managers 


2.06 


Managers in 
construction 


2.35 


Nurses 


1.92 


Hairdressers, barbers 


2.20 


Personal assistants 
and other secretaries 


1.60 


Construction trades 


2.06 


Other good handling 
and storage 
occupations 


1.60 


Marketing and sales 
managers 


1.95 


Secondary education 
teaching professionals 


1.54 



Table 2. The 10 most common occupations in England 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Choice of sector and employer 

Apprentices recognised that some sectors provide more long-term opportunities and a 
stable career path, and some organisations were better at offering this than others. This 
had led to some former and current apprentices entering a particular sector and a 
particular company. Knowledge of the potential for career progression was gained from 
family members who may have had some experience within the sector, and from the 
media, whether via the news or from programmes such as The Apprentice offering role 
models in certain sectors. 

Employers and providers thought that this form of recruitment attracts young people with 
clear goals and good levels of prior achievement who are looking for an alternative route 
rather than the academic path to success, but indeed would consider later access to 
higher education through a work route if deemed necessary and beneficial. 

Former and current apprentices recognised the importance of experience in order to get 
ahead. Apprenticeships were thought to be better than degrees in this respect, as they 
provide genuine work experience and develop a portfolio of skills that are clearly listed 
within the framework. Experience was believed to be very important, as even graduates 
were known to have difficulties in gettingjobs. This perception had been gained through 
the media and job adverts that indicated the importance of experience that a graduate 
would not have. Those with apprenticeships were able to distinguish themselves from 
other applicants and to increase their chances in the labour market by ensuring they 
were getting training that was relevant to business needs: 

There is a giri in finance right now. She got 10 GCSEs A to C. You would probably 
expect that she would go to do A-levels, and probably go to university. Instead she 
decided to get a job with us and to do a traineeship in our finance team. Her view is 
that rather than come out from university with maybe a maths or accountancy 
degree, she would rather work and do her qualification at the same time as actually 
being paid by us. So first of all she’s doing an apprenticeship (in finance) but she’s 
also going to be doing accountancy exams. She will go on to do ACCA [the Association 
of Chartered Certified Accountants exams]. More and more young people are making 
a lifestyle choice. That is: I don’t want necessarily go away and have a massive 
overdraft and do a history degree for 3 years. A degree is not a passport to jobs as it 
used to be. They would prefer getting into industry, getting into business, learning 
about business first-hand and getting a qualification and at the same time being 
paid. 

(E12) 



Flexible working 

Some sectors could offer more flexible working than others, for example within 
hairdressing, retail and care, enabling former apprentices to progress their careers after 
starting a family. While in hairdressing pregnancy and maternity leave still present a 
barrier to progression during training, this can be overcome once qualified, as part-time 
and flexible working is the norm across the sector. However, this is less likely to be the 
case in traditionally male-oriented sectors, such as engineering or construction. 

Progression into trainer or assessor roles 

It was not unusual to find former apprentices who had progressed into the role of NVQ 
trainer and assessor, particularly from within hairdressing, business administration and 
electrical engineering. It was thought that the apprenticeship training provided an ability 
and readiness to learn and take on board new challenges alongside an intimate 
understanding of what NVQs involve: 
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A tutor/assessor who completed her business administration apprenticeship two 
years ago now has a supervisory role of current apprentices and a work experience 
learner from a local school doing an administration NVQ. She believes that aspects of 
her Advanced Apprenticeship enhance her effectiveness in the tutor and assessor 
positions. After having experienced this role as an apprentice she knows where 
others may need guidance most and can pass on experience to new apprentices. 
Supervisory skills were gained through observation of peers and units within her 
business administration NVQ3 on supervision, delegation. She is now looking to 
consolidate and develop her current role and gain the Internal Verifier status. She 
expects to attain further formal qualifications and increase her status and standing in 
the organisation. 

(El/Pl, recent former business administration apprentice) 

Transition into self-employment 

Self-employment was rare among the former apprentices spoken to in the study, although 
the Labour Force Survey suggests that self-employment is a likely destination from the 
apprenticeship route. The difference between the Labour Force Survey findings and 
LSDA’s may be due to the composition of the LSDA research sample, which included a 
greater number of respondents in medium to large organisations. 

Reasons given for not pursuing self-employment by more experienced former apprentices 
included: 

• the need for further experience 

• uncertainty in the business environment 

• increased pressures and no possibility of delegation 

• lack of market or opportunity. 

However, providers in the study suggested that self-employment appeared to be more 
common in some sectors than others. A provider within retail cited an example of an 
apprentice who had lacked confidence about herself and her abilities throughout the 
retail apprenticeship but had since set up her own business selling crafts and was doing 
very well. 

A large construction provider had similar examples and charted the path of the individual 
from apprentice to self-employed status: 

Many (former apprentices) progress to become team leaders, managing a small 
team. Some progress towards becoming site managers or project coordinators 
(office-based). A popular choice is to eventually set up their own businesses. 



Self-employment was often seen to be a long-term ambition but a lack of business 
acumen sometimes meant that former apprentices who took this direction eventually 
went back to employee status. 

The LSDA analysis of the Labour Force Survey indicated that former apprentices were 
generally more likely to be self-employed than non-former apprentices. This was true for 
apprentices’ trained pre-1994 and post-1994. However, at ages 25-27 former 
apprentices were almost three times more likely to have their own business compared 
with their non-former apprenticeship peers (18.3% compared with 6.29%). Former 
apprentices are also more likely to work more than 40 hours per week than their non- 
apprentice peers, perhaps indicating that apprenticeship training develops the self- 
discipline to work longer hours, which is often required by the self-employed. 
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Contribution of apprenticeship to career progression 



Key findings about the contribution of apprenticeships to career progression: 

• NVQs are believed to provide a basis for further learning. Their rigour, 
comprehensive coverage and national recognition are also thought to support 
transferability. 

• Technical Certificates are seen to provide a theoretical basis for further learning. 

• Communication was thought to be the most important key skill. It can give 
confidence and access to further learning. Older employees who lack key skills 
are seen to have fewer career or further training opportunities. 

• The mode of delivery of the component parts of the framework is crucial, with 
hands-on experience highly valued. 

• The practice of working alongside more experienced colleagues was seen to be 
an important way for apprentices to develop both technical and social skills. 

• The quality of training is important as high-quality training creates engaged 
learners who may then go on and broaden their knowledge. 

• The main factor linking to the later career success of apprentices was the level of 
involvement of the employer with the design and delivery of the training. 

• The disparity between the high level of skills developed by apprenticeship training 
and the lower skills requirements of jobs taken after completing training is a 
barrier to progression. 



NVQs 

NVQs were seen by the providers, employers and current and former apprentices to 
provide a basis for skills, further learning and career progression through their rigour, 
coverage and transferability. 

Currency of NVQ 

The employers in the study recognised the worth of NVQs particularly as an indicator of 
occupational competence and were therefore supporting their apprentices to complete 
the qualification. Mirroring this view, both former and current apprentices recognised the 
value of possessing clear evidence of occupational competence. The NVQ provided them 
with currency and transferability across contexts and helped them when they wanted to 
change jobs. The importance of the technical level of knowledge and experience was also 
recognised as providing the foundation for a later career while giving an immediate 
insight that could be applied in their current work context. 

NVQ structure enabling progression 

Providers and current apprentices thought that the components and structure of 
apprenticeship frameworks enabled learners to map their progression and see possible 
directions for their future career. One hairdressing employer who was also a provider 
doubted that the same career progression could be achieved without the apprenticeship. 
The structure of the training was seen to provide a ‘motivation factor’, enabling the 
learner to see how and why the units applied to their occupation. 

A college WBL provider thought that NVQs are essential to the positive career path of 
former apprentices in printing. The printing trainee has to follow certain procedures, carry 
out tasks at particular times and apply elements such as health and safety and customer 
service. This enables the apprentices to make progress and achieve in ways that would 
be hard for a non-apprentice. This was seen to be particularly true when the training was 
delivered entirely in the workplace, as the apprentices are not only learning how to do the 
job but actually applying knowledge and gaining real experience: 
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For me it is the combination of theory and practice because you can get an individual 
who is very clever, who knows the theory but it’s not in the real world. The thing about 
the apprenticeship is to be in the real world from day one. And they can see how to 
apply the theory, and they are building the portfolio, they have to get the evidence. 

(E16) 



A number of the engineering apprentices had a very pragmatic view of NVQs as 
representing a stepping-stone towards further educational achievements and career 
progression. For engineering apprentices who had left school at 16, the NVQ was seen as 
the next stage of their development, enabling them to improve their educational profile. 
But generally, the apprentices saw the qualifications as a necessary part of their training 
of which the goal at the end was the career, and not the qualification. 

Technical Certificates 

While it is too soon to judge the impact of the newly implemented Technical Certificates 
on career progression, additional qualifications of some sort have traditionally been part 
of apprenticeship training. A number of the former apprentices in engineering had 
undertaken the BTEC National or other vocational qualifications that provided 
underpinning knowledge to their occupationally-specific qualification. These respondents, 
and other former apprentices who had completed their training 10 or more years ago, 
were sometimes unclear about the qualifications taken as part of their apprenticeship. 
However, regardless of the qualification taken in the form of a Technical Certificate, the 
former and current apprentices valued the underpinning knowledge that was given. 

The engineering apprentices interviewed had little understanding of what the Technical 
Certificate was. They had all recently completed the Level 2 Technical Certificate and said 
they had not since used any of the knowledge gained, but were ‘trusting it will apply’ in 
the future. They observed that they ‘must be doing it for a reason’ but did not know what 
that reason was. They did, however, think that it provided them with background 
knowledge to their occupation, and acted as an induction into the company in which they 
were all planning to stay. 

One college had adapted the content and delivery of the Technical Certificates in order to 
get the best out of them for the learner. The content of the qualification was converted 
into a practical format, and the outcomes assessed by means of written question papers. 
The learners then undertook mock tests before completing the exam online. The college 
reported great success from this form of assessment and the immediate feedback was 
creating positive attitudes and motivating learners to progress further with their training. 5 

Key skills 

Communication skills were generally seen by former apprentices to be the most 
beneficial key skill in terms of their value in later careers. A former apprentice in business 
administration who is now a WBL tutor/assessor observed that she uses the developed 
communication skills to deliver training. 

It was generally agreed that key skills were more useful the higher the level that they 
were undertaken; notably, higher levels of numeracy were valuable in engineering and 
communications in business administration. This reflects comments made by current and 
former apprentices about the perceived worth of Level 2 key skills and the need to see 
their relevance. However, some providers thought that, despite the negative opinions of 
current and former apprentices, the key skills learnt were being applied but capacity to 
do so was not necessarily attributed to the training. 



5 This was also found in LSDA’s research into assessment, see LSDA (2005) ‘The impact of 
different modes of assessment on achievement and progress in the learning and skills sector’. 
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One of the employers interviewed said that key skills can give apprentices confidence 
and enable them to access further learning. In contrast, some older employees who lack 
key skills may feel less confident or able to take up further learning opportunities that 
could benefit their careers. 

Delivery linking to progression 

Many modes of delivery had been or were being experienced by the people taking part in 
the study. These included: 

• a mix of in-house and external training 

• training delivered in-house under the guidance of a local college with day release 
to college one day a week 

• entirely external training, managed by an external provider who delivered all 
elements of the programme, including key skills, NVQ and Technical Certificates 

• all training delivered in-house (mostly large employers or training providers with 
apprentices as staff members) 

• first 9 months off-the-job training delivered at a local training centre with twice 
weekly visits by the employer, followed by remainder of the programme on-site 

• all off-the-job training contracted out to a local college while on-site training and 
assessment done within the company by a training arm. 

The main factor linking to the later career success of apprentices was the level of 
involvement of the employer with the design and delivery of the training. This was 
particularly evident in companies that had their own training subsidiary or training arm, 
which had greater success in progressing their apprentices through the full framework, 
and were committed to establishing a learning culture throughout the rest of the 
organisation. The existence of a learning culture provided a supportive atmosphere for 
training and ensured that the apprentice was fully embedded within the organisation and 
its career structure. 

Given that the providers and employers included in the study were demonstrating good 
practice in the delivery of apprenticeships, it was not surprising that the employers visited 
were very committed to training and the providers were using what they considered to be 
the best methods of securing maximum success for both the apprentice and the 
employer. Reasons given for delivering training by means of a combination of in-house 
training and off-the-job elements delivered at a college or WBL provider were to ensure 
that apprentices were being moulded to the company requirements, but also achieving 
transferable skills. A number of apprentices thought that this mode of delivery was right 
for them, as it gave hands-on experience with the opportunity to apply theoretical learning 
immediately, rather than having knowledge conveyed solely through a classroom-based 
experience, which they had previously found difficult. 

Apprenticeship ‘approach’ - a package of skills and experience 

Experience of shop floor up 

The mix of on-the-job and off-the-job learning, combining theoretical and competence- 
based components through practical experience in the workplace, was seen by all those 
interviewed to be invaluable in the development of the apprentice and their access to 
later career opportunities. Many references were made to the benefits of building 
knowledge and experience from the shop floor up: 

X and Y, who are ex-apprentices, who have done FE and become managers and 
assistant directors, they know how to talk to people. They know how to treat people. 
They respect people. Their attitude is different. They are building respect from other 
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people and they are very much respected by other people because they have walked 
in their shoes. 

(E16) 



Support within apprenticeship framework 

The overall approach to apprenticeships, including the package of training and support, 
was valued and recognised by employers, providers and current and former apprentices. 
When one nationwide apprenticeship provider was asked what it was about the 
apprenticeship that enables access to management and self-employment (a career route 
she had just identified), she replied: 

The intense support that they get throughout their apprenticeship and the targeting 
of the individual to achieve set objectives. There are a number of learners who have 
not done well at school. We give them the confidence through the apprenticeship to 
improve their numeracy and communication skills, the key skills, the technical 
requirement for the jobs and the vocational experience and qualification that makes 
the whole apprenticeship and it gives them the confidence. They gain self-esteem 
that they can go on and do things that they wouldn’t perhaps have considered 
previously. 

(Pll) 



A large office supplies employer further said: 

As a general observation, those people who have gained a qualification are exposed 
to new ideas and new thinking and new experiences, which is going to make them a 
more rounded individual than somebody who has not done an NVQ or Apprenticeship 
programme. 

(E12) 



Placement alongside experienced colleagues 

The practice of working alongside more experienced colleagues was seen to be an 
important way for apprentices to develop technical and social skills. Alongside the hands- 
on experience, this was the most valued element of apprenticeship training, and thought 
to contribute to career progression and greater self-confidence by developing increased 
technical competence through observation and experience and interpersonal skills 
through interacting with people on all levels. This was true for apprentices who had 
started their training before the 1994 introduction of Modern Apprenticeships and more 
recent apprentices: 

/ was a quite shy individual at the early stage but having that getting to know people 
and working with the trade helped me. 

(Assistant director E16, former apprentice joiner mid-1980s) 

A former apprentice, now a director of an electrical contractor and a director in the 
company’s newly established training arm, believes that he would not have been able to 
achieve his current position without the apprenticeship training and in particular his early 
placement alongside older, senior peers. This practical experience gives the learner an 
opportunity to learn the ropes of the business from the bottom up, to build self-esteem, to 
increase employability and to adjust to working life. He did, however, feel that this 
practice was not so evident now, with fewer older former apprentices alongside whom to 
place new recruits, and more time pressures on the training. 

Quality of delivery 

The quality of delivery of the apprenticeship was very important in its effect on later 
participation in education and training and career progression. When speaking to a 
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former apprentice who had undertaken a Level 3 Apprenticeship in warehouse and 
distribution, the inspiration provided by their trainer was what was remembered in 
relation to the quality and method of training: 

I owe everything to my very last training consultant. The training consultant that I had 
before came and did what he needed to do and then went. He must have enjoyed his 
job, and what he got he wanted to pass on to me. Everything he knew he wanted to 
give me. 

(Recent former apprentice, now training consultant) 

The mode of delivery and any additional practice to enhance the training often reflected 
the long-term or short-term view of the employer towards the training. Within two large 
engineering and manufacture companies the focus was on training staff and progressing 
them up the organisational structure through continual investment in development and 
training. Delivery methods supporting this included ‘cross-training’, where apprentices 
were able to experience elements from related training programmes and other sectors, 
and diversify into other roles. 

Personal aptitudes and the apprenticeship 

Possessing an apprenticeship alone was not enough to ensure progression - employers 
also looked for personal aptitudes and further willingness to engage in training and 
development. A training and development director at a large employer thought there was 
an equation in terms of the contribution of the training towards later career progression: 

Was it the NVQ and key skills or was it the practical experience [that developed the 
apprentices’ suitability of their job]? You would have to say: 

positive person + NVQ + work experience = suitable person 

(E12) 

Some jobs require a necessary level of maturity and life experience that cannot be 
taught, for example managing a care home. However, sometimes those with the relevant 
NVQs to pursue these or other top-level jobs lack appropriate supervisory experience. It 
was thought by providers within this sector that there is a need for consolidation of 
experience with possibly guided support and mentoring. 

Completion of apprenticeships or at the very least their core components was vital in 
some sectors for employees to even operate on site. In other cases it proved important 
for career progression. As one large manufacturer stated: 

Evidence of apprenticeship needs to be provided for fitters to progress to a primary 
operator and/or a team leader and then on to managers. 

(E2) 

Access to career planning and support 



Key findings about the importance of access to career planning and support: 

• Good IAG before entry to apprenticeship programmes can help foster a long-term 
career plan. 

• During apprenticeship training there is a need to build a relationship between the 
apprentice and the employer, to help match aspirations to opportunities. 

• Clearly laid out progression plans for different occupations can enable and 
support career development. 

• For optimum progression within their chosen career, support needs to be 
provided to former apprentices via processes within their workplace. 
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• There can be barriers to career progression, including inadequate guidance, 
before entry to occupational training, variability of support and CPD by employer 
and provider during and after completion. 



Before training 

Importance of pre-16 information, advice and guidance 

Employers, providers and apprentices were keen to stress the importance of gaining 
information about the apprenticeship, what it would involve, and potential progression 
paths, before starting the programme. This could enable a long-term view to be 
developed and a further personal and company investment in the process as seeing long- 
term gains and setting career goals. 

As other studies have shown , 6 careers information often focuses on short-term 
transitions into school sixth form and university, and is more concentrated on providing 
information on ‘traditional’ academic pathways. For some former and current apprentices 
spoken to this had led a few to start out on a career path that did not match their 
personal aptitudes, abilities and career goals. 

An example was given by a current apprentice who had followed the traditional route of 
sixth form and then university but found the method of learning increasingly unsuitable 
for her. She dropped out of the first year of university when for the first time she received 
advice on apprenticeships from the university advisory service. An electrical contractor 
was also increasingly finding that they were taking on apprentices who had completed a 
year in sixth form before deciding this was unsuitable given their needs and objectives. 

Apprenticeship information sources 

School careers guidance websites were thought to be inadequate for exploring potential 
career paths entered through diverse routes and the current apprentices had often 
initiated their own Google internet searches. These had proved useful with a broad range 
of information available on entrance to WBL. However, many of the sites only offered 
advice on the practicalities of apprenticeship training with an immediate focus on what 
apprenticeships involve and the qualifications to which they led. There was no long-term 
information available, for example, about the diverse careers possible at the end of 
training. Some employers’ websites were found to be useful in this respect. None of the 
apprentices were aware of the Sector Skills Councils or their website resources. 

Current apprentices and former apprentices had found that presentations to them at 
school by providers and employers had provided useful information. This had led a 
number of apprentices to take proactive steps, for example approaching the presenters 
outside school to gain further information. However, providers observed that it could be 
difficult for them to get into schools to provide this kind of information. The reason for 
this was said to be because schools with sixth forms needed to retain a large proportion 
of their leaving cohort, or because of the perceived inferiority of the vocational route . 7 

During training 

Review process 

Many of the providers interviewed referred to the regular reviews held between provider, 
employer and apprentices to consider future progression and career goals, and how 
these can be met. This process can help build a relationship between the employer and 
apprentice and articulate the aspirations and expectations of both parties. The review 
process requires full engagement of the employer and their commitment to retaining and 



6 Hughes M, Monteiro H (2005). Effective entry to work based learning. London: LSDA. 

7 The same issues were identified in Little B, Connor H (2004). Vocational ladders or crazy paving? 
Making your way to higher levels. London: LSDA. 
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further developing the employee on completion of their apprenticeship. This can 
encourage the apprentice to remain within the sector and possibly gain access to a more 
fulfilling career by being able to strive for goals in a supportive environment. 

One small hairdressing firm with its own training provision analyses the career direction 
in which the apprentice is interested during the review process. The training can then be 
slightly adapted to help to lead to this goal. Apprentices begin to specialise at the end of 
their training, once they have received a good basic grounding and completed the 
mandatory NVQ units. At the end of their training the majority of apprentices within this 
salon remain with the organisation and are integrated as qualified stylists. 

Some of the providers spoken to, particularly colleges, said that employers did not always 
take a full part in these reviews. In these instances, the providers did their best to explore 
the personal objectives of learners during exit interviews, when they considered how 
further learning opportunities could accommodate these goals, or whether a move to 
another employer may be more appropriate. 

After training 

Employer CPD process 

The extent of the provision of information, advice and guidance about future career 
progression and other opportunities after the completion of apprenticeships varied 
considerably, even in organisations that otherwise demonstrated good practice. Usually 
former apprentices entered straight into the company’s continuing professional 
development (CPD) process. The longer-term retention of apprentices and certainly their 
access to further education and training depended on the extent to which these 
considerations were embedded within the company’s CPD or appraisal process. 

Training and development of former apprentices employed by the hairdressing SME 
mentioned above continued to be guided by a review process for all staff. This consisted 
of an annual review of performance with the employee, salon manager and director. The 
review may identify further industrial training and qualifications. The manager concerned 
estimates that perhaps 30% of other employers have this review process in place. He 
feels that a lot of employers are ‘not up to speed’ in dealing with employees. 

An example of a typical CPD process includes that of a county council whose CPD process 
recommences every April following the publication of their business plan. All staff have a 
performance and development review, which includes a personal discussion with their 
manager and an overview of where the organisation is going. The employee also gets 
feedback on managers’ views on how they are performing and how their department can 
be developed to meet targets better. This includes identifying appropriate training. There 
is a further progress review of this after 6 months. 

A medium-sized electrical contractor with its own training provider had no CPD process in 
place and no annual review. The reason for this was in part attributed to the fragmented 
nature of the workforce across multiple (and changing) work sites. There was little 
guidance available at the end of apprenticeship training other than on the process to 
become an approved electrician, which effectively meant that apprentices could stay 
working for the organisation. There was little training following on from this. The employer 
and provider said that few employees continue with training once they have achieved 
qualified electrician status, as there are no rewards to do so in this industry. 

Provider contact post-apprenticeship 

Providers said that it was hard to monitor what CPD or IAG was in place for former 
apprentices, particularly if they moved to a different company. Good links with current 
employers enabled providers to keep in touch with former apprentices, especially if 
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training was under way with a new cohort in the same firm. Providers could offer careers 
advice to the employee and guidance to their employer during subsequent visits to new 
trainees, and this offer was usually well received. It was also seen as an opportunity for 
the provider to market further training and other products. However, the employer had to 
approve of the career progression providers will offer. 

Some providers maintained contact with former apprentices and invited them to award 
ceremonies and to take part in promotional events such as career exhibitions; sometimes 
they ‘used’ them as case studies to promote WBL in schools. As stated earlier by current 
apprentices, this function was welcomed by those it targeted - if not by the schools. 

Embedding ongoing career planning 

The study appears to indicate that former apprentices do not regularly review their 
careers and make decisions about their further development. Former apprentices 
demonstrated different levels of career planning. Some were taking a structured 
approach, following what they had originally identified as their goal, while others said they 
had achieved their current position by chance. 

In some cases, decisions had been reactive, caused by a change of home or work 
circumstances. There was recognition of the impact that market forces could have on any 
planning process, with some arguing you can never really tell where you will end up. 

Within the media design industry there was a particular lack of career planning because 
of rapid changes in technology. The industry has been badly affected by some of these 
changes, including there being a decline in ‘standard’ jobs. In one organisation the move 
to digitalisation led to a decrease from 44 employees to 9 over the last couple of years. 
This makes any long-term career planning for the individual very difficult. Changes to 
organisational structures and downsizing have also led to roles being combined, whereas 
previously they would have represented different occupations with separate training, for 
example designer and printer. 

However, this could provide a stronger rationale for careers guidance being an integral 
part of working life, enabling employees to be better able to cope with change - whether 
brought on by external forces or not. It also highlights the importance of continually 
reassessing training needs, particularly within business administration and management, 
to enable managers to be able to look ahead and plan for the future. 

Participation in further education and training 



Key findings about the importance of participation in further education and training: 

• Apprenticeship training was seen to create the desire and capability for further 
learning. 

• Progression to higher-level education and training was fairly common, as was 
taking occupationally-specific qualifications at the same level to develop a 
rounded skills base. 

• Participation in further learning varied by organisation, especially by size. 

• Participation in further learning varied by sector, particularly in sectors such as 
retail, where flat hierarchy can negate the need for higher qualifications. 

• Barriers to participation in further learning took the form of the availability and 
applicability of further or higher education and training in given geographical area 
and sector, the lack of flexibility in working patterns and learning provision to 
enable access and the glass ceiling between competency-based and academic 
programmes. 
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Apprenticeships leading to development of training mindset 

Apprenticeship training was seen by all interviewed to stimulate a ‘training mindset’. As 
one provider stated, former apprentices often progress into further and higher education 
because ‘they have had their ability to learn re-awakened’. A retail provider commented: 



Because they’ve got into that mindset of studying, of learning, of achieving, of 
research, sitting tests and putting themselves onto higher awards... They realise 
what this can do for them and what they can continue to do. It’s not just a one-off 
where they can stop their learning. We want to promote the ethos of lifelong 
learning and to encourage people to carry on. 



(Pll) 



A former apprentice echoed the above, adding: 

What encouraged me to continue [in education and training]? Probably just the desire 
to learn. And the sort of methodology of the apprenticeship. The process of having 
both the practical experience and the academic experience. 

(Assistant director E14, former apprentice joiner mid-1980s) 

One provider estimated that approximately 70% of their apprentices progress into further 
learning. This may involve progressing from Level 2 to Level 3, undertaking 
occupationally-specific qualifications at a similar level to build a rounded skills base or 
pursuing higher-level qualifications such as a Higher National Certificate (HNC), a degree 
or a Master of Business Administration (MBA). 8 The LSDA analysis of the Labour Force 
Survey from December 2004 to February 2005 also supports this view, stating that 13% 
of former apprentices aged 16-24 had completed NVQ Level 4 qualifications and above. 
The same was true for 38% of former apprentices aged 25-27. 

Industry-specific training 

Employees at a hairdressing SME, including former apprentices, were often sent on 
industry-specific courses as refreshers or to provide motivation. As a relatively large 
salon, they have good contracts with hairdressing suppliers such as I’Oreal. As part of 
their negotiated contract, suppliers provide a certain amount of courses within their 
‘academies’. However, the employer noted that funding further qualifications and 
industry-specific updating could be hard for smaller salons, as they do not have the same 
negotiating power as larger salons have with suppliers to gain free access to industry 
courses. These external courses can thus be very expensive. 

A large engineering company provided an example of how the support of the employer 
can further encourage progression and help apprentices to reach their full potential. This 
company ‘expects’ their apprentices to undertake the NVQ Level 4 and HNC after 
completion of the Advanced Apprenticeship. They expected all of the seven AMAs 
supported in 2005 to have the capability to progress through this route, but are aware of 
the possibility that they may not want to continue their education. However, this would 
mean that former apprentices would take longer to progress in their careers. 

Another large engineering company provided a further example. An engineering 
manufacturing apprentice had decided on completion of his framework that he would like 
to study mechanical engineering full time at university. This was his personal choice, but 
the company sponsored him throughout his degree and there was no obligation on him to 
go back and work for the company - although he did. The company paid him £1500 each 
year during his degree and gave him paid employment during the summer. The former 
apprentice valued his degree experience but argued that had he gone into engineering 
after following the academic path from school he would not have the background 



8 Few of those interviewed mentioned foundation degrees. 
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knowledge of the sector and the practical experience that enabled him to carry out his job 
more effectively than if he had not taken the apprenticeship path. 

Support for training 

Providers across the sectors commented on the difference between the support for 
progression to further education or training that large and small employers could offer for 
progression. Big organisations were thought to want their employees to progress, and 
Level 3 was not necessarily seen as an end-point, with some organisations expecting 
progression beyond this level. In contrast, small companies are more likely to want a 
return on their investment after trainees have finished, or are even nearing the end of, 
their apprenticeships. The small firm may support the apprentice to undertake further 
studies, but is likely to want to wait some time before so doing. 

Small employers may instead contract with a new apprentice(s) to start the training 
process again to ensure that they have a pool of labour and for any succession planning. 
This does not necessarily end the career progression of the former apprentice, and the 
break from formal study may have benefits in allowing them to consolidate and apply 
their experience. It is, however, important to maintain the momentum for learning, as 
some former apprentices noted that once out of a learning routine it could be difficult to 
return to education. 

A large employer provider offering engineering and retail apprenticeships in the motor 
vehicle context saw the importance of maintaining the former apprentices’ thirst for 
learning. The employer had a career and training plan in place to motivate staff and 
former apprentices to progress in their education and training. This had the additional 
benefit to the company of helping it realise a return on its investment in the 
apprenticeship training through increased staff retention: 

The programme aims to place the apprentices on a development path after achieving 
the Level 3 NVQ onto ILM [Institute of Leadership and Management] programmes 
and Level 4 Technical Certificate programmes providing a 5 -6-year development 
programme, ensuring retention within the dealers and the training programme. 

(P7) 



Progression into management training 

A number of the employers recognised the need to match technical competence with 
management training as former apprentices progress ‘through the ranks’. This indicates 
that career progression is no longer just based on time served but on occupational 
competence and management ability - something that the apprenticeship training 
develops when effectively delivered. 

X was an apprentice joiner. He won Apprentice of the Year. At the back of this 
building we have the joinery workshop where they manufacture windows and doors 
and cupboards, etc. What happened with X, and has happened to a lot of the 
apprentices that have come through the scheme, is that for them the next role in the 
department will be as a team leader, so X became a team leader and then manager 
of the joiner shop. He had his NVQ Level 3 as a qualified joiner, in terms of his 
technical ability he’s there. So the next thing that we look for would be people's 
management skills. And that is when he actually went on to do the Institute of 
Leadership and Management qualification and then the Certificate in Management 
Studies and the Diploma in Management Studies, which the organisation funded. 

(E16) 
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Recognition of need for further training 

Many current and former apprentices recognised the need for more qualifications to 
enable them to progress and were open to this possibility having developed a thirst for 
learning and developed the necessary abilities to undertake it. 

The certification, the actual achievement... something that remains and in 10 years’ 
time, I can say I did this... I am doing now another NVQ Level 3 Customer Services... 
to improve my job role at the training centre... to work more effectively. 

(Former apprentice: Pll) 

I do miss the tools but I consciously made the decision to go up because at the time 
when I get to 55-60 years old I don’t want to be with machines on the floor, working 
shifts. So / did consciously take the decision to take the opportunities but having said 
that I enjoyed being on the floor. 

(Maintenance manager, former apprentice electrician 1995: P12) 

The opportunity to undertake further education or training also proved an incentive for 
the recently qualified. The former apprentices recognised that access to free training, 
often while at work, increased the likelihood of them staying at the company as it allowed 
them to develop their skills and progress in their career. It also enhanced their 
employability should they decide to work elsewhere. According to the LSDA analysis of the 
Labour Force Survey, former Modern Apprentices, many of whom have gone on to take 
further qualifications, earn more than peers who are qualified at Level 2 and below. 

Barriers to further education and training 

Time away from the workplace 

A number of employers studied in the research had a less formal approach to CPD 
through which the needs of employees were identified and addressed to ensure optimum 
business effectiveness. In a company that did not have an annual review process in 
place, training needs tended to be identified reactively, often led by requirements of 
legislation rather than individual needs, for example health and safety, first aid, 
scaffolding and so on. Training is also often related to immediate business needs and 
tends to be sector-specific - fire safety courses rather than management training. There 
is little progression to Level 4 qualifications within this organisation. One or two 
individuals may undertake further study on their own initiative but may need a day off 
each week to do so. As with many other employers, the company can be reluctant to pay 
for such training, and employees have to make up the time they spend on it. 

The shortage of staff in certain sectors such as care, or being tied to contract work, can 
present difficulties, especially to small employers, to release staff for further training. 

Shift patterns may also make further study more difficult. Such circumstances can reduce 
the progression routes available to former apprentices, and if employers are not prepared 
to offer some flexibility in work patterns, staff retention may suffer as employees seek 
more challenging opportunities elsewhere. 

The need for some flexibility in working relationships is also reflected in the LSDA analysis 
of the Labour Force Survey, which suggests that former apprentices are more likely to be 
engaged in part-time education at university or college than their non-apprentice peers, 
but less likely to engage in full-time study. Former apprentices are also more likely to take 
part in Open University and other correspondence courses. Flowever, former apprentices 
are marginally more likely to have enrolled in a course that they are not attending than 
non-apprentice peers. 
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Availability of sector-specific higher-level qualifications 

Within a number of sectors, progression to Level 4 qualifications can mean a further shift 
towards management, building on the supervisory experience gained though NVQ Level 3 
units - this shift may not be possible or desirable for the individual or the organisation. 
For example, within the hairdressing or motor vehicle sectors Level 4 courses are more 
geared towards general management or teaching, and not always sector-relevant. 

A contrasting example was given in the print industry, where former apprentices at 
technician level were not progressing to foundation degrees in areas such as graphic 
design. Progression into areas such as business administration and business studies is 
more highly valued in this industry. Foundation degrees in graphic design are not seen as 
a step forward, as they develop apprentices’ practical experience rather than benefiting 
the business through the development of business acumen. 

Within retail there was a difficulty in securing apprentices’ routine progression to Level 3 
and beyond. The Advanced Apprenticeship is pitched at line management level, but in 
retail not all apprentices are able to gain the form of job necessary to demonstrate the 
occupational competence required at this level. This can be a particular issue within 
micro-enterprises, and could contribute to staff turnover. It may also account for the fact 
that most retail apprenticeships are undertaken in medium to large companies with 
multiple outlets. The SSC is addressing this by developing an additional Level 3 
apprenticeship in brand specialisation, which is more technical than managerial. This will 
also be integrated at Level 2. 

NVQs facilitating access to further education 

There is concern about whether the Advanced Apprenticeship provides the necessary 
entry requirements necessary to study at degree level. Within retail, it has been found 
that former apprentices may have to take an access course to become eligible for 
entrance to undergraduate programmes. The retail SSC is considering what steps can be 
taken to ensure that progression within education and training is possible, including 
examining the two foundation degrees currently available. 

Despite ensuring that progression to higher-level education and training is possible, there 
will also need to be evidence of demand and a business case made for progression. The 
retail SSC is addressing this by piloting an online progression map with employers to try 
to get their support for a progression pathway for apprentices. The aim is to make 
employers aware of how they can put the progression pathways in place and how this will 
improve staff recruitment and retention. 

However, the structure of the retail sector offers little demand for qualifications beyond 
Level 3, and there is little difference between the skills and qualification required 
between levels. There is a relatively flat hierarchy in retail with approximately four levels: 

• shop floor 

• first line management 

• shop management 

• chief executive. 

Distance between vocational Level 3 and Level 4 

A large motor manufacturer and retailer commented on the ‘glass ceiling’, preventing 
progression in the industry. The gap between competency-based programmes and 
academic programmes can be too big for former apprentices to bridge. This gap was said 
to be caused by the inflexibility in the way universities deliver and assess learning, for 
example the need for a research-based exercise, lecture delivery and format of 
coursework in a style that only the university recognises. This respondent was addressing 
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this concern within the company’s apprentice programmes, for example, by ‘bolting on’ 
academic modules to the Advanced Apprenticeship in IT, maths, science and electronics. 
Apprentices who take these additional elements and the Technical Certificate are then 
prepared at a high enough level to be able to undertake a foundation degree. However, 
this approach is not suitable for all apprentices, many of whom may not have the ability 
or time to undertake such a large programme. 

Local provision 

Alongside the development of appropriate qualifications there needs to be local or at 
least easily accessible provision. The supply-driven approach of local colleges came 
under some criticism by employers in the sample. A WBL provider commented on the 
local college’s monopoly on skills delivery in the area and that the college provision was 
distorted by supply-driven targets. This was seen to be affecting retention, employability 
of students, the responsiveness of the syllabus and so on, and was also thought to limit 
the opportunity for progression to Level 4. The availability of specialist staff was seen to 
influence the availability of Ordinary National Certificates (ONCs) or HNCs and foundation 
degree units unduly, rather than employee and employer requirements. 

A college in the south west which had run a very successful HNC programme in printing 
and management expressed a counter view. However, it no longer offers the programme 
after delivering to 25 applicants in 2 years - this to a certain extent exhausted the supply 
of eligible and willing candidates in the area. 

Additional activity supporting progression 



Key findings in relation to additional activity to support career progression: 

Supportive employers in apprenticeship training were carrying out additional activity 

to support the trainee’s future career progression. Examples include: 

• matching progression through the framework(s) with management training 

• enabling apprentices to gain chartered status on completion of their technician- 
level programme 

• ensuring that apprentices experience a wide range of roles within their training 

• mentoring by senior colleagues and the practice of senior colleagues taking 
apprentices under their wing and training as their successor 

• placing emphasis on interpersonal skills development including team building 
exercises, mentoring, and activity weekends 

• embedding apprentices firmly in the employment structure. 



Rules for work 

One learning provider firmly believed in enhancing the employability of apprentices from 
day one of their training. This was often done in very simple ways, such as setting clear 
expectations and rules of behaviour to which apprentices must adhere, including 
standards of discipline, language and dress code. The provider has not often had to 
enforce the rules as they are being followed naturally, as the learners are there through 
their own free choice and are engaged in their programme. 

Access to management training 

In one large engineering company, apprenticeships are an inherent component of the 
career structure of the organisation. Progress through the frameworks is accompanied by 
management training. Career progression material is available on the company intranet, 
and is easily accessible, clearly laid out and available to all. 
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Chartered status 

A large engineering company’s Apprenticeship Programme is endorsed by the Institute of 
Incorporated Engineers so that apprentices receive chartered status on completion. At 
the time of the research, only 33 organisations have this scheme in place. 

Work placement rotation 

A large engineering employer provider ensures that each of the apprentices experience 
10 placements throughout the company over the course of their four-year training period. 
This gives the apprentices an insight into various job roles and increases their knowledge 
of the overall function of the company. This has enabled the apprentices to broaden their 
career horizons within the company. At the end of their training they can then use their 
knowledge and experience to apply for various roles through an individual process with a 
mentor and their training manager to match their aspirations to the jobs available. 

Mentoring 

Within the last year of the apprenticeship, trainees in one organisation are allocated a 
mentor. There are several reasons for this, including to provide ‘objective’ advice to 
learners about their career progression within the company and to discuss what area of 
work they would like to move into, based on their rotation experiences. The mentor can 
also help with the process of matching business needs with aspirations. Mentors are 
assigned for four years, and they undergo a training course to equip them with the skills 
to help fulfil this support role. There are many volunteers to act as mentors, because of 
what was described by the employer as the ‘energy to pass on their skills’. The mentors 
can also provide a positive role model to the apprentices of what they can achieve. A 
number of apprentices referred to the positive culture in the company of long-term senior 
colleagues (referred to as ‘lifers’) passing on their knowledge. 

Current apprentices also become involved in mentoring through the young apprenticeship 
programme operated by the company. This experience was highly praised by all those 
who had taken part for the management experience it had given them and the increased 
confidence it had left them with. The latter aspect was attributed to the experience of 
passing on advice and guidance to young people and dealing with authority figures such 
as head teachers. 

Articulation of aspirations 

Apprentices at the end of their training in one large engineering company have to give a 
presentation on their career aspirations. Based on this they then have a one-to-one 
session with the relevant manager and are given immediate feedback. This is meant to 
stimulate the apprentices to succeed and to ensure that there is no complacency on 
either side. At the end of the programme there is also a 360-degree feedback process, 
which enables the trainee to comment on their experience, and feedback is incorporated 
into the company’s apprenticeship delivery. 

Team building 

One former apprentice explained that there had been 10 apprentices in the year they had 
begun their training. The social interaction with other apprentices and their tutors, work 
colleagues and mentors had enabled them to develop social, interpersonal and 
communication skills. These were referred to as core skills. The process of team building 
was seen to be particularly important in helping the apprentices interact in a business 
environment. It was argued that these skills were not taught at school, where friendship 
groups predominated. 

Other providers and employers supported the development of these skills through 
activities including activity weekends away in the Peak District, apprentice forums and so 
on: 
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We have an in-house MA programme that includes Induction Days , Improving 
Business Understanding Days and Teambuilding Days. These are designed and 
delivered in-house specifically to meet the current needs of the MAs. All office-based 
MAs also attend a monthly development session where someone from the business 
comes in to talk to them about their job role or a new initiative being introduced. 

(E19) 

Not only did these activities help develop the personal skills of apprentices but they also 
could go some way towards developing loyalty to the organisation. 

Succession planning 

When speaking to many of the former apprentices across all the employers it was not 
unusual to find that they had a significant hand in the training and development of 
current apprentices. This was true for those apprentices qualified before 1994 and to an 
extent those qualified after, depending on the distance travelled in their careers. 

In one instance, despite not being able to take part in further learning because of time 
pressures, a former apprentice, now a director of a medium-sized company, was 
encouraging the company’s apprentices to take on additional activities to their 
apprenticeship studies and pursue extra qualifications, knowing the benefits this would 
bring later in their careers. He was also ‘bringing on’ his own successor. He had identified 
a learner from among the apprentices as having management potential and being suited 
to office work. Taking a personal interest has enabled the director to pass on his own 
knowledge in terms of sharing positive experiences and helping the new apprentice avoid 
the negative ones. 

This earmarking of new apprentices for progression to ‘greater things’ was common 
among former apprentices. It was also seen to be of great benefit to the company and 
served to exploit the training acquired via the apprenticeship to the full, while aiming for 
skills and staff retention and development: 

My lad [speaking about an apprentice] did the apprenticeship , he went to college and 
he did NVQs. We put X through everything... but it was hard work. He's finished his 
apprenticeship , he’s got his HND at college, his got his NVQ Level 3 in Maintenance 
Engineering and he is now doing a degree in Electrical Engineering. 

[Why did you encourage him to do it?] 

Because my boss and I believe that we should give these people the opportunities 
and it’s beneficial to the company. And hopefully X might be fast-tracked a little bit 
into other areas’ projects or specific areas as well. 

(P12) 



Ensuring a representative workforce 

Within one city council, apprenticeships were being offered to develop the workforce of 
tomorrow taking an inclusive role to ensure career progression for traditionally excluded 
groups. 

[Apprenticeship] training is also very important because there are skills shortages 
within the construction industry and we are under-represented with female and BME 
employees within the department. The Apprenticeship Training Scheme is an 
excellent avenue to develop the workforce of tomorrow. 

(E16) 
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Conclusions 



This study has undertaken a small-scale investigation into the career paths of 
apprentices. It concentrated on organisations where training is effectively delivered in a 
supportive working environment. The research findings therefore demonstrate a positive 
and purposeful picture of the career paths that apprenticeship training can lead to, 
particularly within medium-sized and large companies. 

What careers does apprenticeship training secure access to? 

It appears that, when effectively delivered in supportive environments, apprenticeship 
programmes undertaken at advanced level can open up a wide range of opportunities for 
career progression within the sector of training and occasionally across sectors. 

By virtue of its combination of on-the-job and off-the-job training, apprenticeship training 
has enabled many of the research respondents to gain access to: 

• management and strategic positions 

• the possibility of the transition into self-employment 

• roles within teaching and assessing 

• diverse opportunities applying skills in a broad range of contexts. 

More opportunities existed in large organisations than smaller ones for apprentices to 
move around the workplace and experience different roles while training, benefiting their 
later careers. The practice of rotating jobs meant that they had a more rounded 
perspective of what their organisation offered and a broader base of experience on which 
they could draw when applying for internal promotions that were more plentiful in a larger 
company. However, within smaller firms operating good practice in the delivery and 
support of apprenticeships, apprentices could fulfil multiple roles and build on the base 
of their experience. Nevertheless, promotion opportunities tended to come about only 
when someone left the organisation or it grew, and were therefore more limited. There is 
also less flexibility in smaller organisations to allow apprentices to spend time away from 
the workplace to take part in further education and training post-apprenticeship. 

It was generally found in organisations of all sizes that apprentices tended to stay with 
their original employers in both the long and short term, and that former apprentices 
were present at every level of the organisational structure from shop floor to director. 

Sector had a large impact on the career progression available to former apprentices. 
Those with a tradition of apprenticeships, such as engineering, motor vehicle and 
construction, offered structured progression routes and the opportunity for young people 
to learn their trade from the bottom up, often progressing to management. It is this 
career structure and likelihood of a long-term career that had attracted some apprentices 
to their particular sector. Similar career progression can take place within retail, but it 
was found that the apprentice often had to move between organisations of varying sizes 
to achieve it. 

Hairdressing apprenticeships secured entry to a profession that could be applied in 
numerous contexts, and offered the chance to work flexibly, become self-employed, and 
move into management or teaching, and so on. 

While apprenticeships in care could provide an entrance point to nursing, barriers to 
progression were found in this and other sectors, sometimes because employers trained 
apprentices to fulfil a certain role and did not encourage progression beyond this. 
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Does the method and quality of the learning experience in apprenticeships 
support employability and access to future careers? 

Certain features of apprenticeship programmes appear to promote continued learning 
and the development of expertise. Some of these features relate to programme design, 
for example the structure and discipline of the qualifications provides a broad range of 
technical knowledge on which to build. 

Employers visited during the course of the research were fully supportive of the 
apprenticeship programme and valued its components parts, particularly the NVQ - 
retention and achievement rates were therefore high among their apprentices. The NVQ 
or its equivalent qualification was equally valued by the former and current apprentices, 
who often saw it as a stepping-stone to greater things. Less was known and understood 
about the potential impact of Technical Certificates on career progression although the 
underpinning knowledge provided was often valued. Key skills tended to be more 
appreciated after their completion, for example in enabling the development of better 
communication skills that in hindsight had been successfully applied. 

Possibly due to the high quality of delivery and good practice within the providers and 
employers visited, it was often the ‘apprenticeship package’ rather than the component 
parts that were valued by the employers and learners as providing a rounded experience 
and often well integrated on-the-job and off-the-job elements. 

It was also found that the support and example provided by the employer and other 
people in the company was more important, or certainly more valued by apprentices and 
employers, in ensuring the employability of apprentices and their access to career 
progression. Former apprentices often attribute their career progression in part to the 
application of social, interpersonal and communication skills gained during their training. 
These were seen to be linked to the quality and the strength of inter-relationships 
between key players. 

Key aspects of support include: 

• peer support and mentoring in the workplace 

• interpersonal skills development 

• team building activities 

• on-the-job experience matching off-the-job experience 

• transferable recognised skills 

• desirable core characteristics, such as management or supervisory units, 
customer care 

• informal learning 

• an effective CPD process. 

Future exploration 

At present, little systematic information is available on the career progression of former 
apprentices. Such information could enhance the SSCs’ understanding of the career 
paths within their sectors. At present the only information available is provided by the 
individualised learner record on qualification achievement. The systematic availability of 
information on career patterns would enable the SSC to identify trends within sectors 
better and plan accordingly. It would also help facilitate conversations with providers 
about the type and nature of provision (via the ALP and AoC) and large employer groups. 

It would be useful to undertake a similar study of apprentices who completed their 
training at Level 2, and those who began apprenticeship training but did not complete it, 
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to identify the effect this has on career progression. It would also be interesting to look at 
the current position of former apprentices who did not complete their training. 

The relative position of male and female former apprentices within the labour market in 
terms of their employment status, earnings and access to further learning also merits 
further investigation. 
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Recommendations 



Commitment of employers 

• Employers’ complete and active support to apprenticeship training is key to 
ensuring that trainees go on to achieve full and interesting careers. Employers’ 
commitment may be increased by promoting the long-term advantages that 
apprenticeship training can bring to their organisations, such as employee loyalty, 
staff retention and a motivated workforce, as well as occupational competence 
and skills development. 

• The LSC, SSDA/SSCs, ALP and AoC should work together to get this message 
across. 

• The support and example of the employer and other people in the company is 
extremely important in enhancing the employability of the apprentice and their 
access to career progression. However, training for people taking on this 
supporting role was rarely available. 

• The DfES and LSC could support this development further and encourage 
providers to ensure that training and support materials are routinely available to 
those taking on the role of mentor to ensure that it is effectively fulfilled to the 
benefit of the apprentice and wider organisation. 

Progression into further learning 

• Many apprentices in the research progressed to further learning supported by 
their employers. However, it was often remarked that there was a lack of suitable 
provision at Level 4, and learners could have difficulty bridging the occupational 
competency and academic programme divide. Access to existing provision could 
also be problematic for a full-time employee when delivered according to a 
traditional timetable. 

• Articulation between the qualifications gained during apprenticeship training and 
other qualifications needs to be secured to improve progression routes. The LSC, 
SSCs and QCA should work together to ensure appropriate provision with flexible 
delivery. 

‘Fit for purpose’ apprenticeship programmes 

• One of the major ways of increasing employer commitment to apprenticeships is 
to ensure that the programmes are fit for purpose and meet employers’ needs, 
both in terms of content and delivery. This is also likely, in turn, to improve 
retention, achievement and success rates. The SSDA and SSCs should ensure 
that the components of the apprenticeship are appropriate and delivered in the 
most effective way, and are clearly in line with developments in the Framework 
for Achievement. 

• Career progression and engagement in further learning is influenced by the 
quality of training experience during the apprenticeship. Continued efforts must 
therefore be made and supported by LSC, SSDA, ALI, ALP, AoC and other key 
stakeholders to increase quality in WBL. 
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Additional elements 



• The importance of the development of interpersonal and social skills within 
apprenticeship training should be recognised by providers and employers and 
supported where possible, for example through encouraging the establishment of 
apprenticeship fora or team building activities. 

• There is a need to ensure that apprenticeships are recognised as a model of 
formation training that takes time - apprentices need to mature, practise their 
skills and gain work experience. Too much emphasis can be placed within the 
current system on making sure apprentices are productive workers as quickly as 
possible. This research shows that long-term gains can accrue from a more 
patient approach. 

Information, advice and guidance 

• Information, advice and guidance should be used more effectively to inform 
young people of the range of options available and the potential career benefits 
of engaging in an apprenticeship. It is therefore crucial to ensure that young 
people have access to informed and impartial information. Ensuring that young 
people are undertaking the most appropriate option given their ambitions, 
interests and abilities may also decrease the number of ‘false starts’. It is 
recommended that Connexions works in partnership with SSDA and the individual 
SSCs to map potential career paths stemming from apprenticeships. This 
information should then be communicated to young people within schools and 
colleges, and given the same status as information on other available pathways. 

Business acumen 

• Self-employment was often considered to be a desirable but sometimes daunting 
option by former and current apprentices. The inclusion of entrepreneurship 
within the school curriculum and apprenticeship training could encourage young 
people to develop some necessary business acumen. This would help them 
realise any ambitions of self-employment or make them more likely to contribute 
to the ‘bottom line’ of any company through a better understanding of business 
processes. 
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Appendix 1. Employers responding to the survey 
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Appendix 2. Providers responding to the survey 
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Figure 1. Percentage of learners who had completed a trade apprenticeship, by age 
band, Dec 2004 to Feb 2005 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 

Gender 





Sex 




Apprenticeship 
analysis variable 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Completed trade 
apprenticeship 




3,088,884 


495,449 




% 


86.20% 


13.80% 




No trade 
apprenticeship 




12,314,677 


14,525,255 




% 


45.90% 


54.10% 




Total 




15,403,561 


15,020,704 


30,424,265 


% 


50.60% 


49.40% 





Table 7. Whether former apprentices in the labour market had completed their 
apprenticeship, by gender 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 

Ethnicity 
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Figure 2. Percentage of learners who had completed a trade apprenticeship, by ethnic 
group 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Home ownership 

• Former apprentices over 42 (but before retirement age) are more likely to own 
houses outright than individuals who have not taken an apprenticeship. This may 
reflect the greater proportion of people who undertook pre-1980 apprenticeships 
in the working population. 



Accommodation 

status 




Completed 

apprenticeship 


No apprenticeship 


Total 


Owned outright 


Count 


902,732 


4,927,869 


5,830,601 


% 


25.19 


18.37 




Being bought with 


Count 


2,117,263 


14,320,161 


16,437,424 


mortgage or loan 


% 


59.08 


53.38 


54.05 


Part rent, part 


Count 


8,699 


79,686 


88,385 


mortgage 


% 


0.24 


0.30 


0.29 


Rented 


Count 


531,259 


7,248,364 




% 


14.83 


27.02 




Rent free 


Count 


23,497 


250,895 




% 


0.66 


0.94 


0.90 


Total 


Count 


3,583,450 


26,826,975 




% 


100.00 


100.00 





Age bandAccommodation status 


Completed 

apprenticeship 


No apprenticeship 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


16-24 


Owned outright 


27,299 


0.76 




2.27 


Being bought with mortgage or loan 


108,188 


3.02 




7.55 


Part rent, part mortgage 


511 


0.01 




0.05 


Rented 


51,711 


1.44 




7.12 


Rent free 


643 


0.02 




0.19 


25-27 


Owned outright 


15,014 


0.42 




0.58 


Being bought with mortgage or loan 


72,929 


2.04 




2.86 


Part rent, part mortgage 


- 


- 




0.02 


Rented 


29,550 


0.82 




2.67 


Rent free 


- 


- 




0.06 


28-35 


Owned outright 


36,261 




363,484 


1.35 


Being bought with mortgage or loan 


332,555 




2,947,710 


10.99 


Part rent, part mortgage 


1,865 




12,841 


0.05 


Rented 






1,550,397 


5.78 


Rent free 






50,288 


0.19 


36-41 


Owned outright 


38,386 




355,057 


1.32 


Being bought with mortgage or loan 


377,154 




2,750,288 


10.25 


Part rent, part mortgage 


1,727 




14,954 


0.06 


Rented 






1,005,424 


3.75 


Rent free 






27,948 


0.10 


42+ 


Owned outright 


785,772 


21.93 


3,445,841 


12.84 


Being bought with mortgage or loan 


1,226,437 


34.23 


5,828,528 


21.73 


Part rent, part mortgage 


4,596 


0.13 


30,458 


0.11 


Rented 


276,220 


7.71 


2,067,562 


7.71 


Rent free 


15,133 


0.42 


107,178 


0.40 
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Percent 



Table 8 (above). Accommodation status of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 




Figure 3. Percentage of learners who had completed an apprenticeship by age and type 
of accommodation 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 

Duration of unemployment 

• Former apprentices as a group are less likely to experience short-term 
unemployment of less than a year and of 5 years or more than their non- 
apprentice peers. They are more likely to experience unemployment of 1-5 years’ 
duration, however. 

• It is not possible to examine this finding by age group because there is 
inadequate data, but from the limited analysis it appears that Modern 
Apprentices are more likely to experience unemployment of less than 3 months, 
and of 6-12 months, than individuals who have not undertaken an 
apprenticeship. Figures for unemployment of 1-2 years’ duration are similar. 
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Figure 4. Duration of unemployment for those who had completed a trade 
apprenticeship and those without a trade apprenticeship (%) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Less than 3 months 
3-6 months 
6-12 months 
^ 1-2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 

5 years or more 



2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 



Less than 3 months 
3-6 months 
6-12 months 

?8- 35 12 y ears ZZ 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 

5 years or more 



Less than 3 months 
3-6 months 
6-12 months 
6-411-2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 



Less than 3 months 
3-6 months 
6-12 months 

42+ 1 ~ 2 y ears 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 

5 years or more 




No apprenticeship 



Count 



216,999 

96,226 

60,791 

30,644 

8 , 686 ~ 

1,415 

1,032 

2,161 




16,785 36.47 

7,588 16.49 

5,629 12.23" 

8,786 19.09 

5,018 10.90 

936 2.03" 



87,856 

39,762 

37,043 

30,405 

18,790 

5,853 

1,900 

19,201 



% 



51.92% 

23.02% 

14.54 

7.33 

2.08 

0.34 

0.25 

0.52 



Less than 3 months 


2,518 


49.84 




3-6 months 


637 


12.61 




6-12 months 


1,385 


27.41 




1-2 years 


512 


10.13 






36.4 

16.51 

15.38 

12.63 

7.80 

2.43 

0.79 

7.97 



Table 9. Duration of unemployment of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Level and age of highest qualification 

• The majority of former apprentices as a group are qualified at Level 3 and above. 
Non-apprentices are more likely to be qualified at Level 4 and above or Level 2 
and below. This is particularly true for Modern Apprentices compared to their non- 
apprentice peers. 

• More former apprentices gain their highest qualification aged between 20 and 30 
than their non-apprentice peers. 

• 47.38% of former apprentices have obtained qualifications above ‘trade 
apprenticeship’ level. 



00 . 0 % - 




10 0% 



0 . 0 % -• 



NVQ Lever A NVG Lrv>S 3 Tracks NVO Lev* 1 Etetcm NVG Grw No 

Lave* 2 rfu»*ca»i& jj«.%caianfr 



Completed trade' 

apprenticeship 

No trade apprenticeship 



Level of highest qualification held 



Figure 5. Level of highest qualification held for those who had completed a trade 
apprenticeship and those without a trade apprenticeship (%) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Age band Level of highest qualification 





NVQ Level 4 and above 




NVQ Level 3 




Trade apprenticeship 


16-24 


NVQ Level 2 




Below NVQ Level 2 




Other qualifications 




No qualifications 




NVQ Level 4 and above 




NVQ Level 3 




Trade apprenticeship 


25-27 


NVQ Level 2 




Below NVQ Level 2 




Other qualifications 




No qualifications 




NVQ Level 4 and above 




NVQ Level 3 




Trade apprenticeship 


28-35 


NVQ Level 2 




Below NVQ Level 2 




Other qualifications 




No qualifications 




NVQ Level 4 and above 




NVQ Level 3 




Trade apprenticeship 


36-41 


NVQ Level 2 




Below NVQ Level 2 




Other qualifications 




No qualifications 




NVQ Level 4 and above 




NVQ Level 3 




Trade apprenticeship 


42+ 


NVQ Level 2 




Below NVQ Level 2 




Other qualifications 




No qualifications 



Count 



15,561 

81,804 

89,375~ 

2,172" 



117,992 

138,314 

222,458" 

5,257" 



47.31 




24. 
28.58 
45.96 
1.09 




No apprenticeship 


Count 


% 


608,026 


13.23 


1,282,346 


27.90 


- 


- 


1,186,270 


25.81 


848,166 


18.45 


230,597 


5.02 


441,389 


9.60 


631,401 


38.10 


262,471 


15.84 


- 


- 


259,359 


15.65 


198,065 


11.95 


163,017 


9.84 


142,869 


8.62 


1,727,458 


35.16 


588,094 


11.97 


- 


- 


809,352 


16.47 


840,885 


17.11 


492,107 


10.02 


455,575 


9.27 


1,222,540 


29.48 


465,515 


11.23 


- 


- 


758,161 


18.28 


874,976 


21.10 


355,985 


8.58 


469,451 


11.32 


3,149,667 


27.45 


962,283 


8.39 


- 


- 


1,532,260 


13.35 


1,784,369 


15.55 


1,422,652 


12.40 


2,623,157 


22.86 



Table 10. Level of highest qualification of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Current engagement in education 

• Former apprentices are more likely to be currently engaged in part-time education 
at university or college than their non-apprentice peers (55% compared with 29%) 
and less likely to engage in full-time education (8% compared with 51%). This was 
particularly true for former Modern Apprentices. 

• Former apprentices are more likely to take part in Open University (7% compared 
with 3%) and other correspondence courses (22% compared with 12%). This was 
particularly true for former Modern Apprentices. 

• Former apprentices are marginally more likely to have enrolled in a course that 
they are not attending than non-apprentice peers (2.97% compared with 1.7%). 
This was particularly marked for former Modern Apprentices. 



Current education received 


Completed apprenticeship 


No apprenticeship 


Total 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 




At school 


0 


0.00 




0.12 


4,655 


Sandwich course 


0 


0.00 




0.38 


14,219 


Full-time at univ/poly or college 


17,444 


8.44 


1,916,318 


50.81 


1,933,762 


Part-time at school 


0 


0.00 


1,849 


0.05 


1,849 


Training in nursing etc 


4,276 


2.07 


64,889 


1.72 


69,165 


Part-time at univ/poly or college 


113,996 


55.13 


1,085,509 


28.78 


1,199,505 


Open college 


4,485 


2.17 


60,129 


1.59 


64,614 


Open University 


13,681 


6.62 


104,990 


2.78 


118,671 


Other correspondence course 


45,749 


22.13 


440,431 


11.68 


486,180 


Course not stated 


0 


0.00 




0.33 


12,479 


Enrolled but not attending 


6,138 


2.97 


64,147 


1.70 


70,285 


Enrolled but not stated if attending 


1,001 


0.48 


2,014 


0.05 


3,015 


Total 


206,770 


100.00 


3,771,629 


100.00 


3,978,399 


Not enrolled on course 


3,377,563 




23,060,929 




26,438,492 



Table 11. Current education of apprentices and non-apprentices 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 



Age 

band Current education received 


Completed apprenticeship 


No apprenticeship 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


16-24 


At school 


- 


- 


4,655 


0.24 


Sandwich course 


- 


- 


7,777 




Full-time at univ/poly or college 


5,544 


22.03 


1,612,382 




Part-time at school 


- 


- 


1,849 


0.09 


Training in nursing etc 


- 


- 


19,114 


0.97 


Part-time at univ/poly or college 


15,566 


61.86 


217,378 


11.08 


Open college 


- 


- 


9,369 


0.48 


Open university 


989 


3.93 


11,310 


0.58 


Other correspondence course 


1,873 


7.44 


63,396 


3.23 


Course not stated 


- 


- 


3,235 


0.16 


Enrolled but not attending 


1,191 


4.73 




0.60 


Total 


25,163 


100.00 


1,962,257 


100.00 


Not enrolled on course 


163,749 


4.57 




9.86 


25-27 


Sandwich course 


- 


- 


1,119 


0.43 
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Full-time at univ/poly or college 
Training in nursing etc 
Part-time at univ/poly or college 
Open college 

Open university 

Other correspondence course 
Course not stated 
Enrolled but not attending 

Total 

Not enrolled on course 



Sandwich course 
Full-time at univ/poly or college 
Training in nursing etc 
Part-time at univ/poly or college 

Open college 

Open university 

Other correspondence course 

Course not stated 

Enrolled but not attending 

Enrolled but not stated if attending 

Total 

Not enrolled on course 



Sandwich course 
Full-time at univ/poly or college 
Training in nursing etc 
Part-time at univ/poly or college 
Open college 

Open university 

Other correspondence course 
Course not stated 
Enrolled but not attending 
Enrolled but not stated if attending 

Total 

Not enrolled on course 



Sandwich course 

Full-time at univ/poly or college 

Training in nursing etc 

Part-time at univ/poly or college 

Open college 

Open university 

Other correspondence course 

Course not stated 

Enrolled but not attending 

Enrolled but not stated if attending 

Total 

Not enrolled on course 



2,166 

7,411~ 

538 

2,994 

1,Q10~ 

14,119 

103,374 



2,423 

1,175" 



15,993" 

2,651 

8,488" 



1,430 

42 l " 

32,581 

452,845 



20,802 

1,402~ 

4,065 

9,087 



40,701 

443,320 



54,224 

3,083 

5,438~ 

23,307 

2,116~ 

580 " 

94,206 

2,214,275 



15.34 

52.49~ 

3.81 

21.21 

7.15" 

100.00 

2.88 




7.44 

3.6 l " 

49.09" 

8.14 

26.05" 

4.39 

1.29~ 

100.00 " 

12.63 



97,086 

6,021 

103,147~ 

3,730 

8,441 

33,193 

437 

5,557~ 

258,731 

1,401,793 



1,590 

103,533 

10,918~ 

233,589 

12,536 

23,454 

101,431~ 

3,040 

19,161 

1,004~ 

510,256 

4,414,422 



57.56 

3.27 

5.77 

24.74 

2.25 

0.62 

100.00 

61.78 



53,269 

14,255 

338,253 

20,961 



4 



150,242 
4,773 
18,043~ 

642,224 

10,841,555 



ll 



37.52 

2.33 

39.87 

1.44 

3.26 

12.83 

0.17 

2.15 

100.00 

5.22 



0.3 

20.29 

2.14 

45.78 

2.46 

4.60 

19.88 

0.60 

3.76 

0.20 

100.00 

16.45 



- 


1,415 


CD 

00 

d 




50,048 


12.57 


1.55 


14,581 


3.66 


51.11 


193,142 


48.51 


3.44 


13,533 


3.40 


9.99 


21,675 


5.44 


22.33 


92,169 


23.15 


- 


994 


0.25 


0.96 


9,594 


2.41 


- 


1,010 


0.25 


100.00 


398,161 


100.00 


12.37 


3,757,655 


14.00 




100.00 

40.40 



Table 12. Current education of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Conditions of work 

• Former apprentices were more likely to work 40 hours or more than their non- 
former apprentice peers. This was true for apprentices who completed their 
training pre and post 1994. 

• Former apprentices were more likely to be self-employed than non-former 
apprentices. This was true for all age groups; at ages 25-27 former apprentices 
were almost three times more likely to have their own business than non-former 
apprentices (18.3% compared with 6.29%). 

• Male former apprentices were more likely to be engaged in full-time work than 
their non-apprenticeship peers. It was difficult to see the effect of this for former 
Modern Apprentices, when comparing them against a cohort of which many would 
be in full-time higher education, although at age 25-27 there were 92.7% of 
former apprentices compared with 85.2% non-apprentices in full-time work. 





Completed 

apprenticeship 


No 

apprenticeship 


Age band 


Total number hours usually in main job 
(including overtime) per week 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


16-24 


0-24 


8,199 


4.93 


798,702 


29.37 


25-39 


48,099 


28.93 


948,476 


34.88 


40-54 


101,266 




886,208 


32.59 


55+ 


8,679 




85,664 


3.15 


25-27 


0-24 


4,210 




148,948 


11.49 


25-39 






457,873 


35.33 


40-54 






611,229 


47.17 


55+ 






77,816 


6.00 


28-35 


0-24 


31,764 


7.27 


603,319 


15.77 


25-39 


90,748 


20.78 




32.78 


40-54 


261,217 


59.81 






55+ 


53,034 


12.14 






36-41 


0-24 






635,489 


19.49 


25-39 






1,066,934 


32.73 


40-54 






1,282,317 


39.33 


55+ 






275,468 


8.45 


42+ 


0-24 










25-39 










40-54 










55+ 











Table 13. Conditions of work of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Figure 6. Usual hours in main job per week for those who had completed a trade 
apprenticeship and those without a trade apprenticeship (%) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Self-employment 







Completed 

apprenticeship 


No apprenticeship 


Age band 


Employment status main 
job (reported) 


Count 


Col % 


Count 


Col % 




Employee 






2,664,281 


95.06 


16-24 


Self-employed 






112,363 


4.01 


Government scheme 


833 


0.48 


16,668 


0.59 




Unpaid family worker 


- 


- 


9,288 






Employee 


86,117 


81.70 


1,235,567 


93.21 


25-27 


Self-employed 










Government scheme 


- 


- 




0.17 




Unpaid family worker 


- 


- 








Employee 


351,776 


79.09 


3,514,610 


90.26 


28-35 


Self-employed 


93,009 


20.91 




9.45 


Government scheme 


- 


- 


4,105 


0.11 




Unpaid family worker 


- 


- 








Employee 


334,356 








36-41 


Self-employed 


108,573 


24.44 






Government scheme 


- 


- 








Unpaid family worker 


1,381 


0.31 








Employee 










42+ 


Self-employed 










Government scheme 


483 










Unpaid family worker 











Table 14. Employment status of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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innrr*H 



_ Completed trade' 

" apprenticeship 
□ No trade apprenticeship 




Employment status main job (reported) 



Figure 7. Type of employment for those who had completed a trade apprenticeship and 
those without a trade apprenticeship (%) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Full-time versus part-time employment 





Completed 

apprenticeship 


No 

apprenticeship 


Age 

band 


Full-time or part-time (all in 
employment) 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


16-24 


Full time 


161,732 


93.49 






Part time 


11,256 


6.51 






25-27 


Full time 


98,171 


92.73 


1,129,997 


85.24 


Part time 


7,692 


7.27 


195,665 


14.76 


28-35 


Full time 


404,064 


90.69 


3,078,644 


78.98 


Part time 


41,487 


9.31 






36-41 


Full time 










Part time 










42+ 


Full time 


1,633,033 


85.44 


6,167,577 


69.81 


Part time 


278,222 


14.56 


2,667,505 


30.19 


New Deal-PT 


- 


- 


422 


0.00 





Completed 

apprenticeship 


No 

apprenticeship 


Age 

band 


Full-time or part-time (all in 
employment) 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


Male 


Full time 


2,475,384 


92.55 


8,692,980 


88.88 


Part time 


199,346 


7.45 






Female 


Full time 


226,337 


55.85 


5,983,458 


57.35 


Part time 


178,900 


44.15 


4,449,753 


42.65 


New Deal-PT 


- 


- 


422 





Table 15. Full-time and part-time status of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Length of time with current employer 

Former apprentices were more likely to have been with their current employer for more 
than 5 years. This was true for both Modern Apprentices and trade apprentices. For 
younger former apprentices and their non-apprenticeship peers, this figure will be 
affected by the comparison with peers who may have left education at 21. 







Completed 

apprenticeship 


No apprenticeship 


Age band 


Length of time with current 
employer 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 




Less than 3 months 


9,248 


5.40 


309,767 


11.08 




3-6 months 


12,453 


7.27 


540,929 


19.35 




6-12 months 


18,336 


10.70 


506,324 


18.11 


16-24 


1-2 years 


30,346 


17.71 


585,439 


20.94 




2-5 years 


58,016 


33.85 


689,090 


24.65 




5-10 years 


42,991 


25.08 


162,677 


5.82 




10-20 years 


- 


- 


1,762 


0.06 




Less than 3 months 


3,990 


3.80 


61,026 


4.61 




3-6 months 


6,612 


6.30 


127,962 


9.68 




6-12 months 


11,486 


10.94 


182,518 


13.80 


25-27 


1-2 years 


13,348 


12.72 


246,667 


18.65 




2-5 years 


34,306 


32.68 


475,637 


35.97 




5-10 years 


25,139 


23.95 


200,927 


15.19 




10-20 years 


10,085 


9.61 


27,610 


2.09 




Less than 3 months 


13,198 


2.98 


146,691 


3.78 




3-6 months 


22,828 


5.15 


256,124 


6.60 




6-12 months 


35,332 


7.97 


364,801 


9.40 


28-35 


1-2 years 


56,324 


12.71 


535,586 


13.80 


2-5 years 


96,181 


21.70 


1,102,491 


28.40 




5-10 years 


92,377 


20.84 


861,011 


22.18 




10-20 years 


123,340 


27.82 


606,087 


15.61 




20 years or more 


3,702 


0.84 


8,940 


0.23 




Less than 3 months 


10,538 


2.38 


99,981 


3.01 




3-6 months 


13,136 


2.96 


150,607 


4.54 




6-12 months 


32,279 


7.28 


260,254 


7.84 


36-41 


1-2 years 


33,526 


7.56 


330,006 


9.94 


2-5 years 


90,604 


20.43 


781,842 


23.55 




5-10 years 


76,134 


17.17 


631,060 


19.01 




10-20 years 


128,135 


28.90 


826,376 


24.89 




20 years or more 


59,094 


13.33 


239,555 


7.22 




Less than 3 months 


41,333 


2.17 


190,668 


2.17 




3-6 months 


44,320 


2.33 


277,674 


3.16 




6-12 months 


93,339 


4.90 


426,059 


4.85 


42+ 


1-2 years 


127,478 


6.70 


651,528 


7.42 


2-5 years 


297,640 


15.63 


1,600,326 


18.22 




5-10 years 


303,765 


15.95 


1,553,530 


17.69 




10-20 years 


458,683 


24.09 


2,173,297 


24.74 




20 years or more 


537,454 


28.23 


1,911,362 


21.76 
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Table 16. Length of time with current employer of apprentices and non-apprentices, by 
age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 



25.0% -I 




Less than 3 months 6 months lyearbui 2 years but 5 years but 10 years 20 years or 

3iiiunUrs but less but less less Ilian 2 less llraii 5 lesslltan but less mule 



thane than 12 10 than 20 

Length of time with current employer 



Figure 8. Length of time with current employer those who had completed a trade 
apprenticeship and those without a trade apprenticeship (%) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 

Gross weekly pay 

As a group, former apprentices are more likely to earn more than £370 a week than non- 
former apprentices and more than £700 a week overall. This figure varies when 
comparing a group by age and qualification level, however. 

Comparison by age group: 

• Former apprentices aged 16-24 earn more than non-former apprentices 
(possibly because non-former apprentices have spent longer in full-time 
education). 

• Former apprentices aged 25-27 earn less than their non-former apprenticeship 
peers (but more at very high level) - this could be related to the number starting 
their own business. 

• From age 28+ former apprentices earn more than their non-apprenticeship peers 
(even at very high levels). 
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Comparison by qualification level: 

• Former apprentices earn more than peers qualified at Level 2 and below for every 
age band. 

• Compared with peers qualified at Level 3 and above, former apprentices are 
more likely to earn £370-699 aged 16-24 (possibly related to comparison 
groups participation in full-time further education) and marginally less likely to 
earn £700 plus (1.79% compared to 2.4%). 

• At age 25-27 they are less likely to earn £370-699 and marginally more likely to 
earn more than £700. 





Completed 

apprenticeship 


No 

apprenticeship 


Age 

band 


Gross weekly pay in main job 
(banded) 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


16-24 


£0-49 


525 


1.55 


74,020 


11.28 


£50-369 


22,534 


66.34 


505,691 


77.08 


£370-699 


10,299 


30.32 


68,318 


10.41 


£700+ 


608 


1.79 


8,067 


1.23 


25-27 


£0-49 


- 


- 


4,227 


1.20 


£50-369 


15,234 


64.52 


196,499 


55.99 


£370-699 


6,812 


28.85 


137,425 


39.16 


£700+ 


1,567 


6.64 


12,796 


3.65 


28-35 


£0-49 


1,243 


1.20 


18,188 


1.74 


£50-369 


39,119 


37.70 


496,624 


47.43 


£370-699 


50,097 


48.28 


405,027 


38.68 


£700+ 


13,309 


12.83 


127,301 


12.16 


36-41 


£0-49 


- 


- 


23,391 


2.59 


£50-369 


34,025 


30.46 


464,872 


51.42 


£370-699 


59,790 


53.52 


286,806 


31.73 


£700+ 


17,905 


16.03 


128,929 


14.26 


42+ 


£0-49 


6,569 


1.61 


71,288 


3.28 


£50-369 


156,839 


38.42 


1,205,358 


55.50 


£370-699 


192,871 


47.25 


623,939 


28.73 


£700+ 


51,923 


12.72 


271,360 


12.49 





No apprenticeship 




Level 2 and below 


Level 3 and above 


Completed 

apprenticeship 


Age 

band 


Gross weekly pay in 
main job (banded) 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


16-24 


£0-49 










525 


1.55 


£50-369 










22,534 


66.34 


£370-699 


14,707 








10,299 


30.32 


£700+ 


421 








608 


1.79 


25-27 


£0-49 


2,543 




509 




- 


- 


£50-369 


67,213 








15,234 


64.52 


£370-699 










6,812 


28.85 


£700+ 


454 






4.82 


1,567 


6.64 


28-35 


£0-49 


10,847 


3.20 


3,307 


0.57 


1,243 


1.20 
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£ 50-369 


218,479 


64.46 


199,396 


34.39 


39,119 


37.70 


£ 370-699 


93,704 


27.64 


275,763 




50,097 


48.28 


£ 700 + 


15,928 


4.70 


101,392 




13,309 


12.83 


36-41 


£ 0-49 










- 


- 


£ 50-369 










34,025 


30.46 


£ 370-699 










59,790 


53.52 


£ 700 + 


17,277 








17,905 


16.03 


42 + 


£ 0-49 


22,288 


3.22 


18,557 


2.08 


6,569 


1.61 


£ 50-369 


465,155 


67.15 


311,277 




156,839 


38.42 


£ 370-699 


169,294 


24.44 


342,469 




192,871 


47.25 


£ 700 + 


35,941 


5.19 


220,673 


24.71 


51,923 


12.72 



Table 17 (above). Gross weekly pay in main job of apprentices and non-apprentices, by 

age Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Figure 9. Gross weekly pay of those who had completed a trade apprenticeship and 
those without a trade apprenticeship (%) Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 

Career status 

As a group former apprentices are more likely to be in management, foreman or 
supervisory positions than their non-apprenticeship peers. For Modern Apprentices this 
does not hold entirely true with former Modern Apprentices, who are less likely to be a 
manager but more likely to be a foreman or supervisor. 
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16-24 

25-27 

28-35 

36-41 

42+ 



Manager 

Foreman or supervisor 
Not manager or supervisor 
Manager 

Foreman or supervisor 
Not manager or supervisor 
Manager 

Foreman or supervisor 
Not manager or supervisor 
Manager 

Foreman or supervisor 
Not manager or supervisor 
Manager 

Foreman or supervisor 
Not manager or supervisor 



Completed 

apprenticeship 



Count 


% 


10,050 


6.66 


24,991 


16.56 


115,870 


76.78 


11,802 


13.79 


15,476 


18.09 


58,285 


68.12 


88,821 


25.25 


73,022 


20.76 


189,933 


53.99 


116,430 


34.87 


68,811 


20.61 


148,687 


44.53 


443,382 


31.38 


202,729 


14.35 


766,694 


54.27 



No apprenticeship 



Count 


% 


190,434 












236,603 


19.21 


180,998 


14.70 


814,042 


66.09 


1,070,357 


30.50 


482,462 


13.75 


1,955,980 


55.74 


942,822 


32.26 


340,233 


11.64 


1,639,348 


56.10 


2,201,617 


29.67 


845,298 


11.39 


4,372,727 


58.93 







No apprenticeship 












Level 2 and below 


Level 3 and above 


Completed 

apprenticeship 


Age 


Managerial status (reported) 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 




Manager 


66,571 




112,027 


9.39 


10,050 




16-24 


Foreman or supervisor 


95,425 




120,797 


10.13 


24,991 






Not manager or supervisor 






960,037 


80.48 


115,870 






Manager 


44,324 


13.97 


177,837 


23.70 






25-27 


Foreman or supervisor 


45,678 


14.39 


116,615 


15.54 








Not manager or supervisor 


227,377 


71.64 


455,852 


60.76 








Manager 


232,640 


20.73 


753,575 


39.96 






28-35 


Foreman or supervisor 


147,029 


13.10 


265,569 


14.08 








Not manager or supervisor 


742,801 


66.18 


866,494 


45.95 








Manager 


249,498 


21.31 


623,121 


47.56 






36-41 


Foreman or supervisor 


137,695 


11.76 


156,055 


11.91 








Not manager or supervisor 


783,808 


66.93 


530,897 


40.52 








Manager 


487,699 


21.38 


1,439,834 


48.99 


443,382 




42+ 


Foreman or supervisor 


268,265 


11.76 


326,382 


11.11 








Not manager or supervisor 


1,525,013 


66.86 


1,172,837 


39.91 







Table 18. Career status of apprentices and non-apprentices, by age 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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Employment sector 

• Former apprentices throughout the age bands were most likely to be based within 
skilled trade occupations compared to non-apprentices showing retention of skills 
within hands-on position. 

• This is reflected further in the top 10 occupations of the LFS respondents 
demonstrating that former apprentices fulfil a key skill role in England. 
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Figure 11. Major occupation group (main job) of those who had completed a trade 
apprenticeship and those without a trade apprenticeship (%) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 2001-2004 
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This report is the result of an investigation 
into the career paths taken by apprentices, 
and the extent to which their training 
has determined those paths. The research 
suggests that Apprenticeship training 
can lead to many positive outcomes 
in terms of career progression. 
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